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A group of hard-to-satisfy experts judges bread from Pillsbury’s 
experimental bakery. The bakery uses standard commercial bakery 
equipment and formulas, and the test loaves are full-size, one- 
pound, commercial type loaves, 


Judging of bread and other baked goods is a 
year-round job at Pillsbury’s Products Control 
Laboratory. It’s a particularly big job after a 
new wheat crop starts moving to market. 


First, samples of new-crop wheat from all sec- 
tions of the country are ground into flour on 
Pillsbury’s experimental mill, and each sample 
undergoes as many as 20 to 25 baking tests to 
determine what wheats shall be purchased. 


Then, when the first new-crop wheat is used in 
regular runs of Pillsbury’s 

Bakery Flours, hourly 

-? samples from the mill run are 

: Af baked into bread with and 
\ without yeast food—in straight 


dough and sponge formulas—with 


varying mixing times, fermentation times, and 
temperatures. 


The baking tests are applied to all types of 
Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours — patents, clears, 
wes Cakes, whole wheats, ryes — 
assuring the most perfect 


flour possible to meet every 


S 
WZ YT need of every type of bakery. 
IX 


Pillsburys Bakery 
Flours 


75° ANNIVERSARY 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Whatever’ s the 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 


...we make it? 











io East Pepperell, Mass. 
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...we make it. 





Wauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


BEMIS BAGS. 


£4) 35 
Compan” i 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ICES: Ba 
{ : » Detroit © East Pepperell « Houston »* | stis 


F . | Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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CAKE BAKERS! 


A Cake can be wo better than the ingredients 


Adequate supplies of the famous “Buttercup” Soft 
Wheat for production of a continuing, greatly increased 
volume of Cake Flour are further insured by our lease 
of the 250,000 bu. grain storage of the former Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


This, with the Granite City (Illinois) Elevator acquired 
last year gives us first access to all virgin, country run 
“Buttercup” Soft Wheat produced and ample storage 
to guarantee supplies of this extraordinary cake flour 
wheat throughout an entire crop year. 


Buy Cake Flour from those who have the facilities and 
“know how” to produce it—buy from Valiers. 


USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIRATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 





The Dependably High Quality of 
‘‘POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 










of quality insurance to 
the ingredients you bake. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


















We select wheat for particular millers with the same 


care they use in milling that wheat into outstanding flour 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
SiGe A eee Phas @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . 
A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
a 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5° 10u1s. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS iuicetiak pede eacais tke one 
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“ISMERTA” 








Every year there is some- 
thing new in cereal chemistry. 
ISMERTA has the benefit 
of these modern discoveries. 


lt undergoes the new tests, 
the new controls—all to keep 


ISMERTA in tune with 


your modern efficiency. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
baking as you want to do it. 










ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY ~ 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas - KANSAS CITY,-MISSOURI——- 
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Bags—An Important Nonentity of War 


ORGOTTEN in the stirring news 
of beachheads stormed, objectives 
taken, cities bombed and broken; 
lost in the drama of roaring blast fur- 
naces, mile-long aircraft production 


lines; behind the epic of a nation at 
war is a story of a seemingly trifling 
product, but a product without which 
our war could not be fought—or won. 
This unsung, unpublicized, though far 
from unimportant, nonentity is the bag. 


Bags are so universally a part of war 
—and peace, too—that they are as mud 
and dust of battle. And being every- 
where, their importance is overlooked; 
their present taken for granted. 

Capable of a thousand jobs in keep- 
ing supplies moving, the variety of 
their essential supporting roles calls for 
a bewildering array of paper, cotton, 
and burlap containers, each built to the 
specifications of its highly individualized 
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task. For instance, take just one of the 
members of the wartime bag family, 
the sandbag. Said an Engineer Corps 
officer, who knew whereof he spoke: 
“Because a single sandbag contains 
but half a yard or so of burlap and 
costs but a few cents, it is easy to 
underestimate its importance to the war 
effort. However, the burlap sandbag 
is quite literally the building stone of 
which practically all modern field forti- 


[DATED FLOUR M 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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fications are constructed. <A sandbag 
in the right place at the right time 
will stop a bullet or a bomb fragment 
that costs the enemy thousands of dol. 
lars to deliver, and save a_ soldier's 
life.” 

Important they are indeed to the go}. 
dier who but for “half a yard or g 
of burlap” might have. exchanged his 
life for a little white cross. Sandbags, 
however, are only half-brothers to q 
much larger family of heavy shipping 
sacks. These paper containers, known 
to the trade as five-ply multiwalls, slip 
over a sturdy cotton bag filled with 
50 lbs of bulk food like sugar or flour, 

As an army and its morale are only 
as good as the food it eats, these bags 
must arrive undamaged, even though 
they may be tossed into a wild surf 
off Italy’s rugged coast or lay uncoy- 
ered during the rainy season in the 
steaming jungles of Bougainville. 

Adequate protection for the precious 
food comes chiefly from the bag’s two 
inner piles of asphalt-impregnated pa- 
per, and from the outer layer of wet- 
strength paper which actually becomes 
stronger when wet! Carrying all over- 
seas shipments of army flour, salt, 
sugar, rice, dried peas and beans, the 
army’s needs for these sacks stagger 
the imagination. For instance, hungry 
doughboys average about a half a loaf 
of bread a day, requiring 110 lbs of 


* * * 


Epiror’s Note.—In a recent issue of the 
Monsanto Magazine, published by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, T. 
Pat Callahan, supervisor of containers, 
wrote the accompanying tribute to the bag 
industry and the important part it is play- 
ing in the war. 


* * * 


flour a year. On this basis, a million 
men could eat over 2,000,000 bags full of 
flour every year! 

One of the easiest-to-make products 
developed by human creativeness, and 
one which has had much to do with 
making life’s way less rocky, shipping 
sacks have changed very little since 
Joe Neanderthal pulled his  Missus 
around by the hair. It is true that the 
growth of industry, the discovery of 
stronger textiles, the development of 
paper, have ushered in new types of 
bags and have suggested many new 
uses. Basically, however, this least ex- 
pensive of all packages still requires 
little more than a little cloth or paper 
and some thread or adhesive to hold 
the bag together. 

From as far back as the Babylonians 
right down to the present, food and 
farm have provided the cornerstone of 
the bag industry. A trip to your kiteh- 
en or cellar will furnish all the evi- 
dence of this you may need. 

From the farm come other food prod- 
ucts—grain, fruit, vegetables. All may 
go to the makets in bags. ‘To the 
farm come bag-packed fertilizers, seed, 
feed for poultry and livestock. The 
bags are of many types and sport 4 
thousand lively printed brands. of 
these, one bag variety, the dress goods 
bag, which has made its bow in recent 
years, is of more than passing interest. 

A discreet peek into milady’s ward- 
robe will show why dress goods bags 
have sold by the hundreds of thow 
sands, . Colorful cotton formals, spot 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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* * * * * 


WARTIME : 
SUGGESTION 
FOR 
CONSERVING 
CLOTH BAGS x 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS 
TOLEDO sT. Louis KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY 


PORTLAND. ORE 
REIDSVILLE. N. Cc. 
HARLINGEN. TEXAS 


CHAGRIN FALLS, oO; 
HUTCHINSON. KAN. GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


WINTER HAVEN. FLA. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD.. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





























Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


A PRACTICAL FLOUR ANSWER 
... for all your Baking Requirements 


The unexcelled quality, delicate soft gluten, greater moisture absorption and retention, 
wider flexibility and increased yield of Pikes Peak Cake Flour has a profitable, prac- 
tical answer to your wartime production problems. Other Pikes Peak flours—for all 
your baking requirements—are thoroughly dependable in all your formulas, handle easily, 
speed make-up, improve quality and taste appeal, and increase customer preference for 
all your fine bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Serving the Bakers of Emerica far over $8 years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


, and spring wheat 
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o Action Taken on Subsidy Problem 





WASHINGTON MEETING FAILS 
TO PRODUCE WORKABLE PLAN 


Neither Industry Nor Government Has Plan for Solution 
—DSC Reveals Rate Finding Facts—Bank- 
head Bill May Be Key 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is little reason for optimism over 
the ability of the flour milling industry committee meeting here in 
conference with Defense Supplies Corp. and Office of Price Ad- 
ministration officials to arrive at a solution of the dilemma which 
has characterized the operations of the DSC wheat subsidy, ac- 


cording to observers. 


Officials who understand the operations of 


the subsidy say that if up to this time neither the industry nor the 
government has been able to arrive at a satisfactory solution there 


is little reason to believe that the an- 
swer can be found at this late date. 
Several avenues of approach to the 
problem are.open, however. The DSC 
has revealed some additional information 
concerning the methods by which the 
subsidy rates have been calculated and 
this new information may suggest a new 
pathway to adjust present procedure 
or it may provide a new mechanical 
formula. The DSC has asked the indus- 
try committee to make recommendations. 
However, government officials say that 
any new recommendations will face the 
same difficulties that now exist under a 
tigid mechanical formula and new ap- 
proaches may easily produce a new crop 
of difficulties. Those officials believe that 
the only proper way to correct the situ- 
ation to relieve soft wheat millers from 
obvious inequalities is to throw out the 
subsidy and move flour to full parity. 
This move would meet with immediate 
opposition within the OPA, which is 
restricted in its actions by the stabiliza- 
tio order, To raise flour to parity 
might apply a squeeze on bakers and 
require an advance in the price of bread. 





While an increase in flour prices to par- 
ity would not reflect a full cent per 
loaf price increase for bread it would 
be the only practical solution adminis- 
tratively. 

It is not believed here that any posi- 
tive recommendations will be made this 
week by the industry committee which 
may be inclined to await the outcome of 
cotton parity legislation expected to be 
introduced in the Senate this week by 
Senator Bankhead. A news story giving 
the background of this bill appears on 
page 11 of this issue. 

The flour ceiling and subsidy commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federation 
is composed of Fred J. Lingham, chair- 
man, G. S. Kennedy, J. L. Locke, E. W. 
Morrison, M. F. Mulroy, Elmer W. 
Reed, Frank A. Tucker and I. E. Wood- 
ard. In addition the following indi- 
viduals from the milling industry par- 
ticipated in the subsidy discussions: C. 
D. McKenzie, Frank Yost, Richard Wil- 
son, W. H. Lanham, Paul Marshall, 
Ben Caldwell and E. M. Colton. 
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Brash Questioner Plagues OPA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 

THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WAsuixeron, D. C.—On the eve of 
the subsidy conclave between govern- 
ment representatives from the Defense 
Supplies Corp., the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the flour milling indus- 
| tty committee, assembling to find a sat- 
isfactory formula for the. payment of 
Wheat subsidies to flour millers, one 
Prominent price official who was study- 
ing the intricate problem was overheard 
to remark, “This is slowly driving me 
mits.” Although other government offi- 
tials are not so blunt in their state- 
ments, that remark can safely be chosen 

48 the index of official opinion here. 


A visitor to whom this remark 
directed casually noted that the problem 
could be easily solved by boosting flour 
prices to full parity and eliminating the 
subsidy. 


was 


Those are profane words in 
the halls of OPA, striking at the very 
vitals of the Holy Cow, the Price Sta- 
bilization Order, and might readily call 
for the expulsion of the heretic from the 
Temple of Price Control. 

However, Washington was just en- 
joying its first respite from 10 days of 
its famous heat, and the government 
official, leniently emulating benevolent na- 
ture, stayed an: impulse to eject the 
visitor forcibly. and instead pointed an 
accusing finger and asked coldly, “Would 
you increase the price of bread? Do you 
realize how heavily bread and flour are 





weighted in the cost-of-living index?” 
Those two questions represent the ex- 
treme of official scorn and are designed 
to elicit a meek apologetic and mur- 
mured “No” from the humbled. stranger. 
The visitor, however, after complet- 
ing fruitless rounds of government offices, 
had attained a bit of whimsical ob- 
stinacy and refused to be silenced by 
the rhetorical question. He is reported 
to have said that soft wheat millers, who 
are at present suffering from a 13c im- 
post in favor of low protein hard wheat 
flour millers, have more than a passing 
interest in the cost-of-living. In fact, 
their participation in industrial life is 


this point to relate that it has been said 
in certain government circles that these 
millers are merely war casualties but 
he returned to his main theme to relate 
that he said he had never been impressed 
with cost-of-living statements. 


personal experience was his only stand- 


His own 


ard which, he presumed, reflected the 
habits of his fellows and neighbors. 
As-he understood bread prices, he had 
been led to believe that an increase of 
a full cent in the price of a loaf of 
bread would amount to less than a cent 
a day per person. To be utterly frank 
about the whole matter, he told the OPA 
executive, the man who bought a bottle 





Mexican Import Path Smoothed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a conference between government officials and repre- 


sentatives of the Association of American Railroads here, Aug. 22, an agreement 


was reached on several points that will facilitate imports of flour and grain into 


Mexico. 


As a result of the agreement a liaison official probably will be established 


in Washington to look after Mexican interests and to decide on the relative es- 


sentiality of movement of commodities to that country. The essentiality rating is 


likely to follow the pattern of present controls with flour and grain high on the 


list. 


AAR officials say that Mexican railroads have stated that a total of 100 cars 


daily through four gateways can be handled. 


* 


* 


Kansas City Permit System Not Invoked 


Kansas City, Mo.—The permit system to control receipts of grain in Kansas 


City was not invoked last week and apparently will not be required. 


Receipts fell 


enough to allow elevators to handle them, and the CCC has co-operated in moving 


grain out to make room for that coming in. 





a tenuous one, measured at present either 
by the patience of their bankers or ex- 
tent of their own purses. 

To the followers of the sect which 
worships at the shrine of the Stabiliza- 
tion Cow, these words were the ultimate 
in sacrilege. A less resolute person would 
have cringed in shame as the official 
eyed his visitor with visible scorn. In 
fact, only the daring could have faced 
the ordeal. 

But in officialdom there is an under- 
lying vein of the pedagogue which crops 
up to explain in a patronizing way the 
error of the stranger’s ways. At the 
OPA this takes on a general theme to 
the effect that small increases here and 
there when taken in the aggregate drain 
off substantial amounts from the weekly 
pay envelope. Admonitions of this kind 
are designed to dispel any illusions that 
the unbeliever may have. Following them 
the hearer is expected to go forth with 
a contrite heart. 

Although it is only with considerable 
reluctance that one would confess ac- 
quaintance with so black-hearted a ren- 
egade it must be further revealed that 
this visitor reported that he actually re- 
mained to badger his host -with addi- 
tional heresy. 

Parity and cost of living indices are 
somewhat remote from the affairs of the 
soft wheat miller, who sees the low’ pro- 
tein hard wheat flour salesmen walking 
into his former customers’ offices with 
13c (per bushel). of government money 
to jingle in his. jeans, the visitor re- 
marked. 

The visitor departed from his story at 


of liquor on Saturday night paid sub- 
stantial price increases that wiped out 
any saving that present bread prices 
might provide. Handkerchiefs are now 
selling for 50c each which could hardly 
qualify as satisfactory dust cloths in 
prewar days. 

By this time the OPA official’s eyes 
had narrowed coldly and his teeth ground 
nervously as he suppressed his contempt 
for the economic ignorance of the devil- 
ish visitor, it. is reported. Before he 
departed he returned to the subject of 
the wheat subsidy. Just what does the 


government propose to recommend to 
relieve the present inequity for the soft 
wheat miller, he asked. 

The whole subject will be discussed 
in joint conference between industry rep- 
resentatives and government officials was 
the answer. 


nuts.” 


“This is slowly driving me 





Earn “A” Awards 


The green flag symbolizing the War 
Food Administration achievement “A” 
award will soon be flying over the plants 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, and Wilson & Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn. These plants have been cited 
for outstanding performance in the proc- 
essing of food. To qualify for the “A” 
food must 
meet rigidly high standards similar to 
those required of plants qualifying for 
the army-navy, award, The same 
plant cannot receive both awards. 


Inc., 


award, seasonal processors 


“yey 
~ 
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Flour Output Gains 10 Million Sacks 





CENSUS FIGURE FOR CROP YEAR 
IS 4.5% ABOVE 1943-44 LEVEL 


June Output Hits Peak for That Month But Drops 
Below Previous Month—41,400,000 Bus 
More Wheat Used 


A net gain of 10,100,000 sacks of flour 
for the 1943-44 crop year over the pre- 
-ceding year is shown in a report of the 
Bureau of the Census, which has just 
released the figures for June. 

The total for the crop year was 234,- 
761,019 sacks, against 224,611,598 in the 
preceding year, an increase of 4.5%. 
Rate of operations averaged 67.2% for 
the 988 mills that reported production, 
compared with 64.8%, the previous sea- 
son’s average for 1,056 mills then report- 
ing. 

In addition to the census bureau to- 
tals, there is other production of some 
13,500,000 sacks by mills which do not 
report monthly to the census bureau. 
Adding this to the census total gives a 
total flour output of approximately 248,- 
300,000 sacks. 

Added to this gain, for the crop year 
total, was about 8,500,000 sacks more 
granular flour this year. The 1943-44 
granular total was 16,595,137 sacks, com- 
pared with 8,052,731 in the previous crop 
year when the program was in operation 
for only six months. 

In the past crop years, census mills 
used 544,137,789 bus of wheat, about 
23,897,000 more than in the preceding 
crop year. It required an average of 
139.1 Ibs of wheat to make a sack of 
flour, compared with an even 139 lbs 
in 1942-43. Total mill use of wheat was 
41,400,000 bus greater in the past crop 
year, because of an additional 17,669,000- 
bu increase in the use of wheat for gran- 
ular flour for alcohol, 

Millfeed production totaled 4,677,591 
tons, against 4,447,561 in the preceding 
season. An average of 39.8 lbs of offal 
per sack of flour was produced, against 
39.6 lbs in 1942-43. There was also 
355,731 tons of millfeed produced in the 
granular flour program, eompared with 
260,123 turned out in the previous year 
in these operations. 

Production in the final month of the 
crop year was substantially larger than 
in June, 1943, amounting to 17,826,446 
sacks, compared with 16,432,618. The 
figure was down slightly from May, 1944, 
when the total was 18,117,189 sacks, but 
it was still the best June figure -in the 
census records. Rate of operations -was 
60.2%, against 55.4 a year ago. 

Wheat ground during June amounted 
to 41,359,521 bus, compared with 37,892,- 
935 a year ago. In addition, mills pro- 
ducing granular flour ground 3,792,534 
bus compared with 5,368,532 a year ago. 

Yields were off slightly in June, mills 
averaging 139.2 lbs of wheat per sack 
of flour, against 138.4 a year ago. Offal 
output was 40 lbs per sack, compared 
with 89.1 lbs last year. 

Kansas remained on top as the largest 
flour milling state, producing’15.5% of 
the total output in June, compared with 


16.3% a month ago and 16.7 a year ago. 
New York’s percentage gained slightly 
from 12.3 for May to 12.8, com- 
pared with 12.4 a year ago. Minnesota 
in third place produced 12.1%, a figure 
that was larger than the 11.8% in May 
and 11.9 a year ago. Missouri, the 
fourth state, had a percentage of 8.4, 
compared with 7.8 a month ago and 8.6 
a year ago. 

The June figures were collected from 
853 concerns operating 975 mills, 952 of 
which accounted for 93.4% of the total 
flour production reported in the bien- 
nial census of manufactures for 1939. 
In June 105 mills with a daily capacity 
of 43,473 sacks were idle. Although the 
number of mills reporting to the census 
bureau in the past crop was smaller in 
the previous years, the average capacity 
represented was about the same. 


JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for June, 1944, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 





Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
Kansas .......+.- 73 6,436,578 2,762,154 
New York ...... 28 5,176.336 2,279.880 
Minnesota ...... 40 4,909,139 2,152,565 
Missouri ........- 52 3,480,286 1,492,560 
OMS. Seas eS oe 32 2,789,000 1,164,128 
EOE. 6.65 62 es 35 2,204,984 946,358 
Washington .... 17 2,269,340 992,733 
Oklahoma ...... 31 1,805,299 770,406 
rare or 65 1,454,271 611,017 
GROBOM § 6oivs cin ee 17 ~=1,296,938 574,105 
Nebraska ......- 30 =: 1,08 4,362 465,847 
California ...... 10 894,884 397,543 
Tennessee ...... 46 710,572 295,455 
ae ee 9 722,952 309,367 
BRGIAMG ote we 46 556,355 239,955 
Kentucky ....... 58 577,789 239,653 
Michigan ....... 36 580,476 235.950 
Virginia .......0.6 70 466,189 194,080 
North Dakota «.. 10 528,333 2.3,412 
Montana ....... 16 509,602 224,357 
Colorado ....... 18 530,798 234,995 
|) Sree 18 560,576 248,983 
Wisconsin ...... 7 380.793 167.246 
Pennsylvania .... 89 225,249 92,761 
North Carolina . 32 302,797 126,228 
TOG iiviicsccccs 13 286,492 125,173 
Maryland ...... 22 131,200 54,290 
Georgia ........ 9 131,020 55,480 
South Carolina . 8 49,397 20,617 
West Virginia .. 10 39,080 15,915 
Other states .... 28 269,434 113,233 

ROUGE 5 .cdede ws 975 41,359,521 17,826,446 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRANULAR FLOUR OFF 
IN JUNE PRODUCTION 


A drop in granular flour production 
in June is shown in the report of the 
Bureau of the Census just released. 
Production amounted to 1,626,261 sacks, 
compared with 1,804,183 in May and 2,- 
051,461 in June, 1943, which was the 
peak month for granular flour output. 

The crop year total for granular flour 
amounted to 16,585,187 sacks. _Compara- 
tive figures for the preceding crop year 
are lacking since the program did not 
begin formally until January, 1943. The 
six months’ total for the first half of 
1943 was 8,052,731 sacks. 

Mills ground 3,792,534 bus of wheat in 
June in producing granular flour, com- 
pared with 4,151,080 in May. The crop 
year sum of wheat used was 39,465,822 





bus, which is. 17,699,000 bus more than 
ground in the brief period in which the 
program wag in effect during the pre- 
ceding crop year. Mills are getting 
more granular flour per bushel of wheat 
now than they. were a year ago. 

Millfeed production from these opera- 
tions in June amounted to 81,928 tons, 
compared with 34,653 in May and 66,872 
in June, 1943, when the production rate 
was higher. 

Thirty-five mills, the largest number 
since July, 1943, participated in the 
granular flour business in June. The 
May figure was 33 and the all-time high 
45 a year ago. 

The following table shows the record 
of granular flour production by months 
since the program was formally begun: 








Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
June ...... 35 3,792,534 1,626,261 31,928 
os eee 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
yi) Beare 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March .... 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January .. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
December.. 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November.. 25 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August ... 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
FAY so cccve 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
1943-44 
toteh 0. ee 839,465,822 16,595,137 355,731 
JURO wi ccee 45 5,363,532 2,051,461 66,872 
| aoe es 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
ere 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March . 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January .. 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
1942-43 
TOUR) «cs 0% 21,796,673 8,052,731 260,123 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


July Lend-Lease 
Deliveries Drop Far 
Below Last Year 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Meat, dairy and 
poultry products head the list of foods 
for the allies, in the War Food Adminis- 
tration’s report of July deliveries for 
shipment under lend-lease. These deliv- 
eries totaled 522,851,964 lbs compared 
with 658,116,418 lbs in June and 1,231,- 
844,656 Ibs in July last year. | 

Thirty-six per cent or 187,494,485 lbs, 
of the total July deliveries consisted of 
meat products, and 19%, or 100,237,073 
Ibs, consisted of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, principally evaporated milk, cheese 
and dried eggs. 

Grain products accounted for 16% or 
80,984,580 Ibs of shipside deliveries of 
lend-lease foods during July. Other 
commodities delivered were: fruits and 
vegetables, 7% or 88,537,436 lbs; fats 
and oils, 7% or 38,260,249 lbs; sugar, 
7% or 34,319,947 lbs; special commodi- 
ties, 6% or 81,112,699 lbs; cotton and 
fiber, 2% or 10,967,056 Ibs, and. tobacco, 
less than 1% or 988,439 lbs. 

Total of all July deliveries of food 
and other agricultural products—under 
lend-lease, WFA’s Caribbean and Ter- 
ritorial Emergency programs, and cash 
sales to the armed forces, Red Cross and 
foreign relief groups—amounted to 735,- 
802,373 lbs, This represents a drop from 
the previous month of June when the 
figure was 806,942,749 lbs. 

Grain and cereal products comprised 
27% or 198,470,007 lbs of the total of 
all deliveries, with white flour account- 
ing for 24% or 198,470,000 lbs of the 
grain and cereal products. 





Countries receiving lend-lease deliver. 
ies during July were: the United King- 
dom and other British possessions, Rus- 
sia, Greece, North Africa, West Africa, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
the French Committee of National Lip. 
eration. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Immense Powers 
May Be Granted 


to War Food Chief 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate wili- 
tary affairs committee voted Aug. 2] 
to give the War Food Administration 
czar-like powers in disposition of post- 
war agricultural surpluses in order to 
prevent a break in prices. 

It adopted two amendments to this 
effect to the surplus property bill. 

The amendments provide: 

1. The War Food Administrator shall 
be solely responsible for formulation of 
policies for disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

2. He shall prepare programs so as 
to “prevent these excess supplies from 
being dumped on the market in a dis- 
orderly manner and disrupting the mar- 
ket prices for agricultural commodities.” 

3. He is given veto power over the 
Surplus Property Administrator’s policy 
involving commodities processed in whole 
or substantial part from any agricultural 
commodity. This would include many 
commercial articles, such as 
and blankets. 

4, Surplus supply shall be sold so that 
rural localities including farmers’ ¢o- 
operatives shall have equal opportunity 
to purchase. A reasonable proportion 
of surplus trucks must be made avail- 
able for farmers. 


uniforms 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. D. HUGHES MANAGER 
OF MILL AT CARTHAGE, MO. 


Torrvo, Oxuto.—W. D. Hughes has 
been transferred to the National Biscuit 
Co. mill at Carthage, Mo., as manager. 
The plant, of about 1,500 sacks daily ca- 
pacity, formerly was the McDaniel Mill- 
ing Co. Mr, Hughes has been with the 
National Biscuit Co. since 1926, when 
he started as a billing clerk at Kalama- 
z00, Mich. He has been with the Na- 
tional Milling branch of the company at 
Toledo since 1928 except for a two-year 
interval at Fort Scott, Kansas, when the 
National Biscuit Co. operated the for- 
mer Goodlander mill there. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS ANNUAL FALL OUTING 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club, with a membership of about 
200, will have its annual fall outing 
Sept. 12 at Indian Hills Country Club. 
Golf, a buffet dinner with standing rib 
roast, and a smattering of horseplay are 
promised the visitors. Members of the 
club are being invited to ask their feed 
friends from nearby who might wish to 
attend. Ed Worth, of L. C. Worth Com- 
mission Co., is president, and Charles 
L. Johnson, of Cereal By-Products Co. 
is head of the entertainment committee. 
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August. 23, 1944 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., 
~ EARNS $1.92 A SHARE 


Over $12,000,000 Added to Surplus From 
Sale of Subsidiary Feed Ex- 
pansion Plans 


Cuicaco, Int.—Allied Mills, Inc., and 
subsidiaries report net profit of $1,541,- 
796, equivalent to $1.92 a common share, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. This 
compares with the preceding year’s profit 
of $2,028,446, equal to $2.53 a share, 

The company stated that in compar- 
ing consolidated net earnings for the two 
periods consideration should be given 
to the fact that those of 1943 included 
the full year’s net of Century Distilling 
Co., whereas only three months of Cen- 
tury’s earnings, amounting to approxi- 
mately 16c a share, are included in 
Allied’s profits for the year just ended. 
The company sold the capital stock of 
Century on Sept. 30, 1943. 

A comparison of consolidated income 
account for the years ended June 30, 
1944, and June 30, 1943, follows: 


Year ended June 30, 
1944 1943 


Wat Bald: wis ac isess $58,905,661 $63,970,160 
Cost of sales & exps. 53,867,713 55,841,466 
Operating profit .... 5,037,948 8,123,694 
Other income ...... 68,843 7,562 
Miscellaneous deduct. 175,000 eee 
Depreciation ...+6++++  seeees 442,825 
Fed. inc. & exc. prof. 

CEROR cibre seearet < 3,389,994 5,609,984 
Interest & exch. .... 1,541,796 2,028,447 
Net prof. from opera. 1,541,796 2,028,447 


Allied’s net sales declined to $58,905,- 
661 from the total of $63,970,160 in the 
preceding year. 

The company stated that, because of 
a shortage of labor which during some 
months ‘restricted operations to 70% of 
capacity, continuous capacity operations 
were impossible. 

Allied realized a net nonoperating 
profit of $12,028,332 in the year ended 
June 30, 1944, getting $16,761,671 before 
taxes on the stock of the Century Dis- 
tilling Co. 

Current assets June 30 totaled $23,- 
889,248, including cash of $1,565,793 
and United States certificates of $13,- 
290,983, against current liabilities of 
$1,245,705. On June 30, 1943, current 
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NEW CUBAN SUBSIDY AWAITS 
AGREEMENT ON SUGAR PRICE 


No Reinstatement Expbcted Before October as Delegates 
Gather in Washington to Discuss Sugar Values for 1945 
—Flour Bookings Generally Adequate at Present 


assets were $15,574,064, including $2,- 
447,297 cash, against current liabilities of 
$4,566,418. 

John B. DeHaven, president of the 
company, in a statement to stockholders, 
said: 

“In December, 1943, the sale of the 
capital stock of Century Distilling Co. 
was duly ratified by the stockholders of 
this company. © Shortly thereafter the 
property used to house the soybean plant, 
located within the area occupied by 
Century Distilling Co., was sold. The 
company has for some time planned 
moving the soybean operations from its 
present location in Peoria to the prop- 
erty adjoining the feed plant at Peoria, 
where its principal storage facilities are 
available. This will result in more eco- 
nomical operations, so that the sale of 
the soybean property at this time is defi- 
nitely advantageous to the company. At 
the same time, in order to protect the 
company until a new processing plant is 
built at Peoria, a lease agreement has 
been entered into for the use of the old 
location. 

“It was stated to the stockholders in 
December, 1943, that the company had 
under consideration an expansion pro- 
gram for its livestock feed and soybean 
business. Considerable further study has 
been given to this expansion program. 
It has been found difficult, however, to 
put into effect any substantial portion 
of this program at this time, due to 
present war conditions, resulting in pri- 
orities, allocation of materials and short- 
age of labor. It has, therefore, been 
deemed advisable, in view of these condi- 
tions and the high prices prevailing to- 
day, to move slowly in the development 
of this expansion program, and it is ex- 
pected to develop same over a period 
of the next few years. Included in this 
program is the expansion of our present 
plant facilities for manufacturing live- 
stock feeds both in present and new 
territories, and a substantial increase in 
the 75 retail feed stores which we are 
now operating. 

“With reference to the soybean divi- 
sion, contracts are expected to be en- 
tered into, subject to obtaining the nec- 
essary priorities, for the erection of two 
solvent extraction plants—one at Tay- 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—No reinstatement 
of the subsidy on shipments of flour to 
Cuba appears likely now before October, 
and there is a possibility that the sub- 
sidy might not be resumed even then, 
depending on the outcome of negotia- 
tions between the United States and 
Cuba on the 1945 sugar crop price. 

Discussion of the terms of purchase 
of Cuban sugar is scheduled to begin 
in Washington within a few days and 
the flour price question is tied up with 
the sugar price level, being part of the 
general plan for stabilization of prices in 
Cuba. Inflationary trends lately have 
put some strain on this arrangement and 
the flour subsidy was not renewed last 
July because of a dispute over the in- 
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crease in the price of bread produced 
in Cuban bakeries. Until the general 
price stabilization matter is settled, there 
is not likely to be any flour subsidy paid. 

Gross flour bookings and stocks in 
Cuba are said to be adequate to carry 
the nation until the new price agreement 
can be made, but as always there are 
exceptions particularly among specialty 
bakers, macaroni manufacturers, etc., 
who are not accustomed to buying as far 
ahead as bread bakers. Some of these 
buyers are in need of flour and may 
have to purchase it at higher unsubsi- 
dized prices, taking the risk that they will 
not be caught with much high priced 
flour should the subsidy be resumed. 
For that reason, any buying is expected 
to be limited to hand-to-mouth lots. 





lorville, Ill, replacing the old plant 
which was recently partially destroyed 
by fire, and the second at Peoria. This 
program, we believe, is essential in or- 
der that the company may keep step with 
the improved methods of processing 
available under the solvent extraction 
method. It is estimated that the cost 
of these two plants will be approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. The addition of these 
two new plants will give added process- 
ing capacity and, we believe, a more 
profitable and efficient operation. 

“In the feed division many problems 
have been encountered due to the short- 
age of feed ingredients. The research 
division has demonstrated its great value 
to the company, for as a result of its 
work changes in feed ingredients have 
been effected, at the same time maintain- 
ing the high quality of our various live- 
stock and poultry feeds. Eventually it 
is contemplated to increase substantially 
the activities of the research division.” 





Bankhead Drive for Parity Support 


Level to Reach Congress This Week 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Senator Bank- 
head’s determination to see that the 
Office of Price Administration lives up 
to the spirit and the letter of the amend- 
ed Price Stabilization Act is expected 
to assume concrete form this week. 

The Senator announced that he would 
introduce an amendment’ to the price 
stabilization act increasing the manda- 
tory loan rate on cotton to 95% of 
parity but would delay action on the 
amendment to watch the cotton market 
reaction. If he is finally compelled to 
press the amendment, he stated that he 
might ask for a 9714% loan rate but 
will be governed by what seems neces- 
Sary to insure that farmers receive 
parity for their cotton. 

Two questions immediately present 
themselves to observers here. First, can 
the senator put through his program; 
second, will his plan pull along the other 
basic agricultural commodities such as 


wheat and corn in a higher loan rate 
program? 

No official of any influence or impor- 
tance here thinks that the Bankhead 
strategy will succeed, However, the 
senator has been quietly drawing to- 
gether his forces and it is expected that 
he will present a united front from the 
cotton industry to demand that the let- 
ter and the spirit of the amended price 
act be observed. 

However, these same officials, who dis- 
count his ability to achieve his goal, ad- 
mit that if the plan succeeds for cotton 
it will be very difficult to resist com- 
parable treatment for wheat and corn. 

In spite of the widespread doubts that 
Bankhead can make the grade with this 
new feature of his drive for cotton par- 
ity, these doubts must be -weighed 
against a very definite government pol- 
icy of holding farm prices at 90% of 
parity for most agricultural products 


and in the case of cotton a present 
pledged level of 921,%. 

Wheat prices are soft in spite of CCC 
supporting influence in its feed wheat 
purchases. Other grains have broken 
away from ceilings and if the corn crop 
comes through close to the three billion 
bushel level another major bearish influ- 
ence will be exerted on the grain price 
structure. These are factors that must 
be taken into consideration, observers 
here say. Should the European war-end 
shortly, adding an even stronger down- 
ward pull on the grain markets, at a 
90% loan level the government might 
find itself owning a considerable por- 
tion of the major grain crops. Under 
those possibilities it is argued that if 
the government is to be the potential 
owner of the wheat and corn crops at 
90% of parity why not boost these loan 
rates to 95%. 

Robert H. Shields, solicitor of War 


Food Administration, in a recent speech 
in Denver, keynoted the government 
support policies for agricultural prod- 
ucts. He pointed out that only the 
money was lacking to carry out the clear 
intent of laws adopted by Congress to 
maintain supports at 90% of parity for 
basic agricultural commodities. In enun- 
ciating these support commitments Mr. 
Shields did-not dismiss the possibility of 
support at even higher levels. 

Chester Bowles, price administrator, 
said recently that he did not feel any 
further responsibility for action under 
the price bill as far as returning parity 
to the farmer was concerned. This state- 
ment, however, does not parallel earlier 
comments to officials at that agency 
when he was reported admitting that 
the compromise on the Bankhead pro- 
posal was a serious error on his part. 
It should be pointed out now that loose 
discussion of this compromise attaches 
the Bankhead name in a way which 
would lead a person to believe it was 
the seriator’s own recommendation. The 
compromise was drafted and sponsored 
by OPA. At that time officials within 
OPA contended that the original Bank- 
head proposals were clearly beaten and 
the compromise was a weak-kneed sur- 
render on the part of officials who were 
frankly scared, 

Mr. Bowles in discussing his reconver- 
sion pricing this past week revealed an 
absence of policy rather than any defi- 
nite program. He appears to be ready 
to set up two price plateaus—one at 
present levels for products now under 
price control and a second and higher 
level for civilian goods items which will 
be restored to production. That incon- 
sistency was pointed out to him but he 
avoided a clear answer by stating that 
the pricing for new items would be tight. 

Although Mr. Shields has spoken for 
WFA, the conclusion remains that the 
government agencies have not determined 
an over-all policy and it is the firm be- 
lief of business men here that if farm 
prices. and wages are to remain pegged 
at high levels it will be necessary to take 
some steps to ease industry problems 
when lower earnings of workingmen are 
reflected in decreased business volume. 
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Phenomenal Industry Growth 
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Texas Commercial Feed Output 
Now Seven Times 1906-07 Rate 


Cottece Sration, Texas.—The com- 
mercial feed manufacturing industry in 
Texas has doubled its volume of business 
in the last four years and in 1942-43 was 
seven times as large as 37 years ago, ac- 
cording to statistics released by F. D. 
Fuller and F. D. Brock, division of feed 
control service, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Basing their calculations upon an ex- 
amination of sales tax records, Messrs. 
Fuller and Brock estimate the tonnage 
of mixed feeds produced and sold by 
Texas processors in the fiscal year 
1942-43 at 3,328,005 tons. Annual pro- 
duction just prior to the entry of the 
United States into the war totaled ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 tons. 

The statistics show an almost uninter- 
rupted growth of the Texas feed manu- 
facturing industry since 1906-07, the first 
year of the Fuller-Brock compilation. 
In that year, the infant industry turned 
out 485,000 tons. Five years later the 
output had grown to 972,000 tons an- 
nually. After a rather marked set-back 
to 680,000 tons in 1912-13, the upward 
spiral began and the increasing trend 
in the last 30 years has been virtually 
unbroken, except in the early ’20s and 
again in the early ’30s. 


While the wartime increase in feeding 
operations undoubtedly is responsible for 
the phenomenal expansion in the last 
three years, the statistics indicate that 
the Texas feed manufacturing industry 
had very definitely established itself well 
before the war. 

The accompanying table, compiled by 
Messrs. Fuller and Brock, shows the es- 
timated annual production of mixed feeds 
in Texas back to 1906-07. They call at- 
tention to the fact that the figures given 
represent only the tonnage of commer- 
cial feedingstuffs regulated by Texas 
feed law and do not include whole grains. 


Estimated Tonnage of Feedingstuffs 
Sold in Texas, 1906-1943 


Years tons Years tons 
1906-1907 ... 485,805 1925-1926 ...1,119,561 
1907-1908 ... 511,661 1926-1927 ...1,181,538 
1908-1909 ... 582,792 1927-1928 ...1,226,882 
1909-1910 .. 755,488 1928-1929 ...1,370,120 
1910-1911 ... 820,277 1929-1930 ...1,434,966 
1911-1912 ...- 972,340 1930-1931 ...1,112,302 
1912-1913 ... 680,259 1931-1932 ...1,093,307 
1913-1914 ... 847,716 1932-1933 ...1,057,533 
1914-1915 ... 881,136 1933-1934 ...1,235,172 
1915-1916 ... 778,137 1934-1935 ...1,298,743 
1916-1917 ... 974,608 1935-1936 ...1,210,790 
1917-1918 ...1,155,055 1936-1937 ...1,443,552 
1918-1919 ... 945,864 1937-1938 ...1,542,833 
1919-1920 ... 754,349 1938-1939 ...1,697,189 
1920-1921 ... 762,769 1939-1940 ...1,705,552 
1921-1922 ... 735,319 1940-1941 ...1,814,092 
1922-19238 ... 932,473 1941-1942 ...2,268,539 
1923-1924 ...1,009,047 1942-1943 ...3,328,005 


1924-1925 ...1,015,742 





Report Date Near as Millers 
Await Flour Contract Ruling 


Filing of a financial report with the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 
must be done by Sept. 1 by all flour 
milling firms which are subject to rene- 
gotiation on flour contracts with the 
government and which have fiscal years 
ending on May 31, 1943, or before. 

Although the Millers National Federa- 
tion filed a petition last May with the 
War Contracts and Price Adjustment 
Board to have flour declared a standard 
article and thus obtain exemption from 
renegotiation, the petition has not yet 
been acted upon. 

There is hope for flour exemption, 
however, as sugar has recently been 
ruled to be a standard article for renego- 
tiation purposes. The federation fore- 
casts that action will be taken on flour 
at a fairly early date. 


Unless flour is ruled a standard arti- 
cle, every miller who sold more than 
$500,000 worth of flour to government 
agencies, except the Department of-Agri- 
culture, will have to go through a rene- 
gotiation procedure. Those selling less 
than $500,000 to the government are not 
subject to this contract review. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WFA BUYS CORN MEAL, OATS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIl., has sold to 
the War Food Administration 120,000 
lbs of degerminated yellow corn meal 
packed in 50-Ilb bags at $3.25 cwt, f.o.b. 
Kankakee, under Award 161. Under a 
special account, Cargill, Inec., Minne- 
apolis, has sold 80,000 lbs No. 2 white 
oats in bulk to the WFA at $.71125 bu, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 








More Funds Needed by CCC for 
Extension of Support Program 


Denver, Coto.—The Commodity Credit 
Corp. does not have the funds to support 
prices at higher than present manda- 
tory levels or for two years after the 
war, Robert H. Shields, solicitor for the 
War Food Administration, said at a 
meeting of regional WFA attorneys here 
Aug. 16. He said that substantially all 
of the $3,000,000,000 borrowing capacity 
of CCC is encumbered as a result of its 
present loan program and that additional 
funds would have to be provided if price 
support programs at higher levels are to 
be maintained or if supports are to be 
maintained for two years following the 
close of the war. Congress has not had 


an opportunity to review the agency’s 
need for funds since the amended sta- 
bilization act has been passed, Mr. 
Shields explained. 

His address before the attorneys con- 
sisted mainly of a discussion of the legal 
requirements which existed previously 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration marketing act, the Steagall 
amendment to that act and the more re- 
cent amendment to the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Act, which stipulates that the Presi- 
dent take all lawful. means to obtain 
parity returns to producers of agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Shields’ discussion is the first offi- 


cial statement regarding that contro- 
versial amendment. 

Statutory provisions for price sup- 
ports fall into three general classes, he 
said, and the provisions are, in some re- 
spects, modified or clouded by the recent 
amendment to the price bill. First di- 
rect price support operations involve 
basic agricultural commodities such as 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice and 
peanuts when used as nuts. Mr. Shields 
reviewed the background of the man- 
datory loan rates on these crops and 
compared this background with the re- 
cent legislation in the price bill. 

This requirement, he concludes, obli- 
gates CCC to adjust the loan rates to 
90% of parity as far as wheat and corn 
are concerned. That step, as far as 
the financial ability of WFA is con- 
cerned, represents the limit to which it 
can go in taking lawful action to re- 
turn parity to the farm producer. 

Price support responsibilities and op- 
erations of supports for the second group 
of farm commodities commonly known as 
the Steagall commodities were reviewed 
by Mr. Shields. Among these commod- 
ities are hogs, eggs, poultry, milk and 
butterfat, peas and beans of certain va- 
rieties, peanuts, flaxseed and soybeans 
for oil. The mandatory requirement that 
the President return parity to farm pro- 
ducers applies to the Steagall commodi- 
ties, Mr. Shields has ruled. However, he 
cites a certain flexibility under the Stea- 
gall amendment permits these 
supports to be effected through adminis- 
trative choice. 


which 


For instance, a price may be sup- 
ported directly through loan, by pur- 
chase at various trade or producer ley- 
els or through combinations of those 
methods. Another interesting phase of 
the Steagall amendment provides that 
the loan rate of 90% of parity or com- 
parable price is only a floor for support 
and that, when deemed desirable by 
the administrator, much higher support 
levels can be ordered as for example in 
the case of soybeans, raisins and other 
crops where high rates of production 
were required. 

The Steagall commodities are to be 
supported for two years after the war, 
according to a strict interpretation of 
that amendment, but Mr. Shields points 
out the original Steagall amendment pro- 
vided also for sufficient notice to pro- 
ducers of proposed changes in produc- 
tion goals. He admits that the law is 
not precise and explicit on the subject 
but nevertheless he rules that inasmuch 
as demand will probably fall sharply 
with a cessation of European hostilities 
it may be necessary to adjust production. 
He concludes that, despite the two-year 
support requirement, it will be possible 
to give. adequate notice of production 
goal reductions and if necessary to draw 
on that provision of the Steagall amend- 
ment which requires co-operation of a 
certain percentage of producers of a 
commodity before they can qualify for 
support aid. 

“Greatly increased funds” will be nec- 
essary if price support operations are to 
be continued two years after the war 
or at higher levels, Mr. Shields said. “In 
view of ‘the fact that Congress by 
law has assured farmers of continued 
price support, there is no reason to doubt 
that funds will be forthcoming,” Mr. 
Shields added. 

Mr. Shields admitted that the prob- 
lems ahead as far as supports are con- 
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cerned are likely to prove more diff. 
cult. Support techniques will have to 
be developed for turkeys, chickens, milk 
and butterfat. Those products have been 
in heavy demand and have required but 
little supporting activity. New difficul- 
ties are foreseen for these commodities 
price-wise and in the problem of stor- 
age and disposal of surpluses of other 
supported products. In calling attention 
to this phase of the government difficul- 
ties, Mr. Shields emphasizes the require. 
ment that Congress has banned with few 
exceptions disposal of these commodities 
at less than parity prices. 
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July CCC Purchases 
22,637,000 Bus 


@ Agency Does Not Plan to 
Buy More than 240,000,000 Bus 
Allocated for Feed by WFA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 22,637,000 bus 
of domestic wheat during July, the 
agency reported this week in its first 
monthly grain stocks announcement. 
Previous reports were made on a week- 
ly basis. 

Between July 1 and July 8, the date 
of the last weekly announcement, only 
1,601,000 bus of domestic wheat had been 
purchased. Domestic purchases, made 
largely to support sinking market prices, 
probably will continue to be heavy dur- 
ing August and part of September, a 
CCC spokesman said, since that is the 
period of heavy marketing when the 
price is lowest. 

Officials assurance that 
CCC does not plan to purchase above 
240,000,000 bus of wheat allocated for 
feed by the War Food Administration 
during the 1944-45 crop year. 

As of July 31, CCC owned approxi- 
mately 89,386,000 bus of wheat, as com- 
pared with 98,960,000 bus at the close 
of the last fiscal year on June 30. The 
agency purchased 1,858,000 bus of wheat 
from Canada during the first 15 days of 
July, but has not purchased any since 
that time. No wheat was_ purchased 
from the Argentine in July. 

During July the agency sold 18,319,000 
bus of wheat for feed. About 321,274,000 
bus were sold during the last fiscal year. 

Approximately 16,628,000 bus of new 
crop wheat have been put under 194 
loan, concentrated in the Kansas City 
area, the agency announced. About 9, 
704,000 bus of wheat and 5,163,000 bus of 
corn stored on farms are outstanding 
under the 1943 loan program. 


have given 
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BUFFALO STARTS WINTER 
GRAIN BOAT CHARTERING 

Burrato, N, Y.~—Chartering of lake 
vessels to load grain for winter storage 
in Buffalo is under way, and indications 
are that the port will house a bigger 
fleet than last year, when 55 vessels were 
berthed at the close of navigation. 
Grain interests report that a few ves- 
sels have already been chartered to /old 
grain here and that additional charters 
will be made in the next few weeks. 
Several ships also have been chartered 
to hold grain at Erie, Pa. 

No heavy rush to unload grains is 
expected to materialize this fall because 
of the tight car situation and lack of 
space, both at Buffalo and seaboard 
storage points. Elevators in Buffalo 
hold nearly 25,000,000 bus, close to ca- 
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pacity. Reports indicate several eleva- 
tors on the seaboard aré filled. 

The only grain moving out of Buffalo 
for export via rail is that definitely con- 
signed to an ocean ship. This prevents 
tie-ups of freight cars badly needed by 
the railroads to keep war goods moving. 

Another factor expected to keep the 
fow of grain at the present level is 
that the Commodity Credit Corp., which 
has stopped buying at Fort William, has 
been having difficulty loading grain at 
the head of the lakes. Duluth has in- 
sufficient amounts of wheat to take care 
of CCC loadings. 

Little activity is expected on the barge 
canal, as far as grain loadings go. Most 
of the available barges have been used 
to carry scrap this season and are in 
poor condition to attempt to load grain. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J.C. PAULUS TO GET OPA 
BAKERY PRODUCTS POST 


Wasurtneton, D. C.—J. C. Paulus, for- 
merly with Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Milwaukee, will probably succeed Rich- 
ards J. Conly as head of the bakery 
products price section of Office of Price 
Administration, official 
sources here. 

The news of this appointment provoked 





according to 


favorable comment from government offi- 
cials who are familiar with Mr. Paulus’ 
knowledge of the production problems of 
the baking industry, a phase of the oper- 
ations which will assume increasing im- 
portance as munitions production de- 
clines and payrolls reflect lower “take 
home” wages. 

According to Chester Bowles, OPA is 
planning to maintain present price poli- 
cies on items now under price control 
until business has leveled off into a 
postwar economy. Under those circum- 
stances it is foreseen that lowered vol- 
ume may reduce bakery profits, making 
the choice of an industry man with pro- 
duction experience along the lines of 
that of Mr. Paulus particularly appro- 
priate, it is said. 
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FRANK A, THEIS GUEST SPEAKER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frank A.. Theis, 
president of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Ce, told the Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club of Kansas City the dan- 
gers of subsidies, the handicap of ex- 


cessive control of agriculture and the. 


staggering cost of these programs when 
he was featured before that 
group Aug. 21. A thriving organization 
of business men, the club is now the 
largest in Kansas 


speaker 


City, has its own 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Government Export Controls 
Dropped to Latin America 


Wasnincron, D. C.—In a sweeping 
move to drop government controls over 
flour and grain exports to Latin Ameri- 
can and K countries, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has announced that 
after Sept. 1 wheat, flour and other 
cereals can be exported to Central Amer- 
ican countries under general license 
which will be granted through the FEA 
New York office upon application. 

This action, coupled with other relaxa- 
tions, frees the milling industry from 
onerous export controls and removes one 
of the major problems which have con- 
fronted the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation for some time. It is foreseen 
that when that association convenes at 
its annual meeting to be held at the 
Bismarck. Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 27, its 
agenda will center around problems of 
export business in the postwar world. 

Starting Sept. 1 all export controls 
over shipments of wheat flour, crackers, 
biscuits and other cereal products to the 
following countries are removed: Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. The 
only obligation remaining to exporters 
will be that Office of Defense Trans- 
portation permits be obtained on move- 
ments to ports. These permits will be 
This 
control is purely domestic and is con- 
tinued to avoid congestion of seaports. 

Shipments of flour and cereal products 


vador, 


obtained by the steamship lines. 


go under control under general licenses 
to allied K countries except British 
blockade countries, which include Spain 
and Portugal but do not include island 


possessions of these countries. Genetal 
licensing procedure. covers British, 
Dutch and French islands, Newfound- 
land and’ all African countries except 
Spanish Morocco. 

Applications to export under the new 
general license ruling are to be handled 
at New York on Form 138 which covers 
freight space ‘allocation. It is under- 
stood that these applications will be 
granted automatically. Consignee con- 
trols are lifted for all countries involved 
in this action but foreign government 
controls are not removed. Export ap- 
plications to South America will con- 
tinue to be handled through the Flour 
Millers Export Association. 

Products affected in export to K coun- 
tries involve the following items and take 
effect on different dates as indicated: 
wheat (1071)—wheat cereal ready-to- 
cook (1080), cooked (1081); corn cereal 
ready to eat (1037) ; macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles, vermicelli and macaroni prod- 
ucts (1077), wheat semolina (1090); ce- 
real foods (1095); other grain prepara- 
tions. (1099), effective Aug. 21. On 
Aug. 25 controls are relaxed for these 
same K countries for wheat flour (all 
produced in U.S.) (1073) and 
wheat flour (1074), 

The FEA action effectively removes 
quota limitations on the exportation of 
wheat previously established under thé 
War Food Administration’s wheat allo- 
cation program. Trade organizations had 
asked WFA to lift the quota restrictions 
on wheat and wheat products and while 
the request was. subsequently denied for 
wheat, the FEA action accomplishes the 


other 


13 


same goal in removing all quota restric- 
tions. 

There are strong indications that post- 
war flour and grain export business will 
have foreign government cartel opera- 
tions. If this condition exists it is likely 
that the United States government may 
be forced to act for the domestic in- 
dustry. Trade officials fear that the 
Department of Justice officials may move 
under these circumstances to amend the 
Webb-Pomerene Act to restrict associa- 
tion activity. 

The Flour Miller Export Association 
session in Chicago this fall will find it- 
self facing an entirely new set of prob- 
lems,’ foremost among which will be the 
division of world business between this 
country and foreign government operated 
cartels. While it believed that changed 
political scenery in Washington after 
November might temper government 
participation in export operations, it is 
feared that the character of world busi- 
ness will be such that some government 
intervention will be necessary. 

Top WFA officials say that relaxation 
of FEA control over wheat and flour 
exports in no way vitiates the wheat al- 
location announcement. There is little 
probability that export quota, as original- 
ly established, can be exceeded. The 
relaxation emphasizes the government in- 
tention to restrictions as 
WFA 
policy officials say the relaxation of ex- 
port controls by FEA was taken at the 
request of WFA and indicate a_ har- 
monious 


remove all 
quickly as conditions warrant. 


relationship between the two 


agencies. 





club quarters and serves from 300 to 
500 members each week at these lunch- 
eons. Mr. Theis, long a leading spokes- 
man for grain industries in Kansas City, 
spends a great deal of his time on com- 
mittees and in Washington working for 
free marketing. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—Fire on Aug. 17 
destroyed an empty wooden grain ele- 
vator of 65,000 bus capacity belonging 
to G. P. Rose & Co., Inc., Nashville, and 
severely damaged the firm’s adjoining 
warehouse and plant. 
estimated at $50,000. 


Total damage was 
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Seasonal Apathy in Macaroni 
Trade Slows Semolina Sales 


Aside from a moderate purchase by 
the War Department last week, there 
was little doing in semolina trade chan- 
nels. The last day or two, a little more 
interest was displayed by scattered .do- 
mestic buyers, but they wanted to get 
non the extremely low basis that pre- 
vailed nearly two months ago. Millers, 
however, are not as confident about the 
outcome of the new durum crop_and are 
holding prices relatively firm. The little 


business that was booked at Minneapolis | 


went at around 10¢ ewt under ceilings. 
The spread in price between semolina 


and durum flour is so narrow that, with 
the shortage in manpower, macaroni 
manufacturers are said to be confining 
their activities to a few standard prod- 
ucts .and are using semolinas in prefer- 
ence to flour. In other words, high 
quality products are the vogue today. 
Production is not heavy, however, since 
directions have been slow. 

Demand for. semolina has. been light 
at Buffalo’ the ‘past week. The-..few 
sales reported were booked about 5c 
below the ceiling. Macaroni production 


was fair, considering the season. At 


New York, hot weather reduced interest 
in macaroni products to a minimum and 
business in semolina was at a standstill. 
The recent increase in the ration point 
requirements for cheese has proved a fur- 
ther handicap to the consumption of 
macaroni products. Single carlot sales 
were reported during the week at Chi- 
cago, but they were few in number. 
Directions on old orders were better. 
The situation has been slow at St. Louis, 
both from the standpoint of new busi- 
ness and shipping on old orders. 

Although prices at  Pitts- 
burgh were about 5c¢ under ceilings, buy- 
ers showed little interest and few sales 
occurred. Orders at Philadelphia were 
limited to a few small lots for imme- 
diate needs of macaroni makers. 


semolina 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth,, Aug: 21, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber ..$1.55@1.61 $1.54% 
2 Hard Amber 1.54@1.61 1.54% 
3 Hard Amber «»- 1.53@1.59 1.52% 
4 Hard Amber 1.51@1.57 aie 
5 Hard Amber 1.49@1.55 wuss 
1 Amber Durum 1.54@1.59 1.54% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum. products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, im sacks, 
with comparative. figures for the preyious 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 





Weekly 

production 

Bee:  RECRE. Soa tndawt-ss+enackee umes 201,328 
Previous week 193,639 
VOAr GRO. fii s ek eotc gba ees ves's 167,888 


Crop year 
production 
*1,270,565 

1,169,352 


July 1-Aug..19, 1944 ....... ania 
SUly  2=AGE Sl, BOSS Bie ese 


*Revised. 


NASHVILLE MEN PURCHASE 
BARRY-CARTER PROPERTIES 


NasHvitie, Tenn.—Marvin C. Ather- 
ton and Cohen Williams, Jr., both of 
Nashville, have purchased the Barry- 
Carter Milling Co. and the Barry-Carter 
Feed Co. at Lebanon, Tenn., 30 miles 
south of Nashville, from Mrs. Allen M. 
Barry. 

Mr. Atherton has gone to Lebanon and 
will manage the two properties. He has 
been associated with Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, for 18 years, during 
the last four of which he has been presi- 
dent of the Snell Milling Co., Nashville 
a subsidiary of Ballard & Ballard. Mr. 
Williams is manager of the Royal Flour 
Co., Nashville, and he will continue in 
that capacity. 

The Barry-Carter Milling Co. was or- 
ganized in 1928 by the late Allen» M. 
Barry. It has a blending capacity of 
approximately 1,000 sacks a day, a 300- 
sack flour mill and a corn mill. The 
Barry-Carter Feed Co. was organized 
in 1943, after the purchase of the Dodson 
Grain Co. 
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UNION BAG INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—The Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. for the six months ended 
June 30, shows a net income of $795,354 
compared with $264,289 for -the: sinvilar 
1943 period; Sales for the six months 
are $18,423,576, a gain of 19% compared 
with 1943, 
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FLOUR BUYERS AWAIT SPRING _ 
CROP NEWS BEFORE BOOKING 


Government Buying for Foreign Civilian Feeding About 
Only Feature—Sales Improve Over Previous Dull- 
ness, But Remain Limited—Mills Need Directions 


Flour business picked up a little last 


week from the extremely light volume of. 


the preceding period, but, even so, was 
a long way from being active. Domestic 
buyers remained on the sidelines, await- 
ing more complete details of the spring 
wheat quality and 
watching war devel- 
opments. <A repeti- 
tion of the previous 
week’s dullness was 
prevented only by 
the entry of the government into the 
market for sizable amounts for civilian 
feeding abroad. Millers as a rule were 
not pressing for new sales, being more 
interested in stimulating shipping in- 
structions on old contracts in order to 
keep running time up and provide mill- 
feed for the many waiting orders. Sales 
for the country as a whole probably av- 
eraged one third of capacity. 

About the only feature this week was 
liberal buying of spring wheat flour by 
the government. Millers estimated that 
these sales aggregated 250,000 to 300,000 
sacks by Minneapolis and Buffalo mills. 
Those who did not participate say the 
prices paid were ruinously low and even 
those who did take part in the selling 
acknowledged that the returns were any- 
thing but satisfactory. But since the 
business was for reasonably prompt 
shipment and directions from the trade 
are hard to get, it was acceptable. 

Regular domestic trade at Minneapolis 
was again disappointingly light. Some 
fairly good sized independent bakers 
were inquiring for supplies for 60 to 
120 days’ shipment, but no large indi- 
vidual bookings were reported. The 
bulk of the trade is believed to be well 
covered for at least 60 days ahead, and 
is awaiting the outcome of the spring 
wheat crop. Early returns on the latter 
are disappointing from a protein stand- 
point and this, it is expected, may lead 
to more interest on the part of high pro- 
tein flour users. There is a feeling that 
the subsidy on wheat may be discon- 
tinued, and this also is causing interest 
on the part of some buyers. Shipping 
directions on old orders are badly need- 
ed by some companies. Clears at Min- 
neapolis are showing a little more 
strength, now that accumulated stocks 
have been largely disposed of. 

Total bookings of spring wheat mills 
last week, including the government 
business, represented about 41% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 16% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. 

Sales of flour in the Southwest are 
still hard to make. Mills in that area, 
however, stepped up business to 81% 
of capacity, compared with 7% the 
previous week and 45% a year ago. 
Domestic buyers show little interest and 
millers are not pressing them, as the 
price structure is not strong enough, it 
appears, to stand much pressing. : Buy- 
ing probably will wait for more informa- 
tion from the spring wheat crop and also 
possibly will again be excited by the 


end-of-the-month pre-subsidy thinking of 
the trade. 

Only the army business gave millers 
something to work on. , Running time 
also is hard to maintain, and some mills 
are pressing their buyers for directions. 

Demand was light at Buffalo, with 
buyers content to take delivery on old 
orders and hold new purchases to a 
minimum. Governmént agencies made 
fair sized purchases for civilian feed- 
ing abroad and it* was the opinion of 
certain trade interests that, on the basis 
of current war developments, this buy- 
ing would likely increase as the liberated 
areas expand. Shipping directions on 
old domestic orders improved consider- 
ably. 

The heat wave in which New York has 
been sweltering has added to the 
lethargy of flour buyers. Business was 
limited to an occasional car to round 
out stocks. Sh'‘pping directions were 
holding up well, however. The few 
sales consummated were almost entire- 
ly in the spring wheat types, due to con- 
tinued uncertainty of smaller buyers 
about the southwestern flours. Spring 
high glutens are at the ceiling, with 
other grades somewhat below. Business 
at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia was quiet, 
with sales limited to small fill-in lots. 
Bakers, generally, are well booked ahead 
at those points. Mills, on the other 
hand, have shown little disposition to 
grant any decided concessions to stim- 
ulate business. 

Extreme summer heat has slowed. the 
bakery demand at, Boston, also. Mill 
salesmen are not interested in pressing 
for sales to the extent of lowering 
prices and as a result, trade has been 
very quiet. Buyers seem to be watch- 
ing European developments very close- 
ly and feel that an early cessation of 
hostilities will have a marked effect 
on values. 

Although most Chicago reports were 
that flour business was very quiet, some 
mills were able to make modest sales 
during the week. These ranged from 
single cars to 1,500 bbls. Comments 
about shipping directions were mixed, 
some mills reporting a good volume of 
instructions and others complaining 
about the slowness of buyers to order 
out’ supplies. Heavy carrying charges 
were being paid on some old bookings. 
Family flour trade at Chicago was 
quiet. Central states. soft wheat mills 
again report quiet trade. The extreme- 
ly hot weather at Cleveland made the 
demand for bakers’ products very light 
and it was the first time in many months 
that the baker had more help than he 
could use. Consequently, the bakery 
flour trade has been quiet. 

In the Southeast, new flour sales were 
limited “to a few scattered lots of soft 


~and hard wheat short patents for im- 


mediate or nearby shipment. Lower 
grades were almost impossible to sell. 
Shipping directions on old orders were 
fair, ‘considering the ’ summer - season. 
Most buyers still have 60 to 90 days’ 


requirements booked “ahead and _ the 
tendency is to clean up the old orders 
before booking additional amounts. 

_ New flour bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest ‘have been .exceedingly light 


the past week, with demand_ lacking® 


from both local and California buyers. 
Bookings at Portland and Seattle were 
very heavy in the latter part of June 
and early July, however, which provides 
a good backlog of orders to keep mils 
busy. Also, there is some army-navy 
buying right along, so that milling op- 
erations are fairly well maintained. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 4,000 sacks as com- 
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Pared with the previous week. The: toial 
output of the: mills reporting to Tu 


_ NorrHwesTerN Mitter, accounting for 


73% of the nation’s output of flow, 
amounted to” 3,188,551 sacks, against 8, 
187,908 the previous week. A year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
70% of the total output, the figure was 
3,173,218 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills represented 649% of 
the total, the output was 2,679,033 sacks 
and three years ago the figure was 2. 
604,148. The Northwest, the Southwest 
and central and southeastern states re. 
ported decreases of 28,000, 5,000 and 29, 
000 sacks respectively. Output was up 
35,000 sacks in the Buffalo area and 22. 
000 in the Pacific Northwest. 





LAGGING FEEDSTUFFS STIMULATED 
BY DROUTH DEMAND 


; seiiiiicllladaes 
Worst Affected Eastern Areas Have Suffered Permanent Dent in 
Feed Supplies for Winter Use—Ordering Feeds Now— 
Millfeeds Remain Tight, Despite Record Output 


Influenced by intensified drouth condi- — 


tions in the eastern states and a spread 
of the dry territory well into the central 
part of the country, feedstuffs markets 
are recovering somewhat from the slump 
which began several weeks ago, In- 
creased inquiries for 
dairy supplements 
and other commer- 
cial feeds are being 
received from the 
drouth affected 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






" areas, where pastures have deteriorated 


or are dried up. In Kentucky, Ohio and 
parts of adjacent states,- corn is said 
to have been irreparably damaged by 
the prolonged dry spell, some authorities 
placing the loss up to date at about half 
of the previously anticipated produc- 
tion. Other crops, such as hay and 
forage, have suffered accordingly, so 
that feeders in those areas are already 
faced with the problem of making up 
their feed deficits by bringing in re- 
serve supplies from other areas, or re- 
ducing their feed consuming units. Good 
rains have visited many of the dry spots, 
but authoritative opinions are that, in 
the hardest hit areas, the moisture can do 
little more than halt the deterioration 
and encourage fall pasturage. 


Official cognizance of the situation has . 


been shown in the form of increased 
government dairy production payments 
in the worst affected areas and by the 
appointment of a drouth committee in 
Washington to handle problems of food 
and feed deficiencies when and where 
they exist. Commodity Credit Corp. is 
making wider distribution of feed wheat, 
which serves the double purpose of re- 
lieving feed shortages and making space 
available in the bulging elevators at 
Kansas City and other southwestern 
storage points. 

Feed grain crop progress continues 
excellent in the western parts of the 
main corn belt. High temperatures have 
forced late corn at a rapid rate and 
with a continuation of the favorable 
moisture conditions, more of the late 
planted crop may make grain than had 
been expected. Texas is well along with 
the largest grain scrghunis harvest -in 
its history and the first car of new corn 
of the season arrived at San Antonio 
a couple of weeks ago, with a number 
of cars since. Barley and oats are avail- 


able in ample quantities throughout the 
country, since those crops generally ma- 
tured ahead of drouth damage. 

While ground grains, which are being 
widely used in mixed feeds, have shown 
some weakness in recent weeks, the general 
price structure on by-product ingredients 
holds firmly against the ceiling. The in- 
dex. of wholesale feedstuffs prices for 
the country as a whole, compiled by the 
War Food Administration, remains at 
194, as compared with 187.6 for the 
corresponding week a year ago, when 
the index was making a steady rise. 

An outturn of 410,451 tons of wheat 
millfeeds in June brought the 1943- 
44 production to a record of 5,316, 
265 tons, according to WFA, compared 
with the previous record in 1942-43 of 
4,976,511 tons. Inquiry for wheat feeds 
has again become urgent at Minneapolis, 
the usual calls being augmented by in- 
quiries from drouth sections in Wiscon- 
sin and the dry east central states. All 
available tonnage is absorbed quickly 
each day, Shipments are mainly in 
mixed cars, with flour, as mills are re- 
luctant to sell straight cars. 

Chicago reports an actiye demand for 
millfeeds from the dry territory to the 
east, especially Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana. The situation is very strong at 
Buffalo, where fair quantities have re- 
cently been applied on previous con- 
tracts, but new offerings remain light. 
At that center, buyers are reported tak- 
ing considerable quantities of ground 
Canadian frosted wheat, which is avail- 
able at $55 ton, in lieu of millfeeds. 

Reduced milling operations at Kansas 
City are making an already tight mill- 
feed supply situation even worse. In- 
quiry becomes more urgent as mixers 
experience improvement in mixed feed 
demand from the drouth areas, and mills 
are behind in deliveries on old contracts. 
Prices remain firmly against the ceiling. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 
about 800 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 50,265 tons, compared with 
49,436 the previous week and 49,695 4 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue Norruwestern Murer. Crop 
year production to date totals 391,187 
tons, against 408,875 in the ¢orrespond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Balanced Market Factors Hold 
Wheat About Steady 3 


Increased Loan Participation, CCC Buying and 
Export Flour, Wheat Sales, Offset Selling Influences 


Price making influences in the wheat 
market continue to be about evenly bal- 
anced, with the result that values at the 
leading markets the past week have 
shown little net change. Recent weak- 
ness which developed on favorable war 
progress in Europe, 
slow domestic flour 
business and increas- 
ing new crop spring 
movement, was off- 
set by reports of 
increasing participation of farmers 
in the wheat loan program, rath- 
er steady support buying by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in all parts of the 
country, development of some export 
business with Mexico and sizable flour 
purchases by the government for civilian 
feeding in liberal areas. 

CCC reports wheat loans through Aug. 
12 on 1944 crop wheat covered 27,896,176 
bus and subsequent trade reports have 
indicated acceptances of the federal aid 
at an even more active rate. This nat- 
urally lessens the hedging pressure in 
futures markets which would have ensued 
had the grain been sold on a cash basis. 
The tight storage situation at Kansas 
City and other southwestern points has 
been relieved somewhat by the ordering 
out of wheat for feeding purposes and 
by the day to day milling consumption, 
plus materially reduced country market- 
ings. 

Wheat futures finished the week with- 
in fractions of last week’s levels, with 
September at Chicago ending at $1.541/. 
The same delivery at Minneapolis closed 
at $1485, and at Kansas City at 
$1481, bu. July widened its discount 
under September rather materially dur- 
ing the week, influenced by the relative- 
ly favorable long time supply outlook 
and steady progress in preparing seed 
beds for next year’s crop in the winter 
wheat area. 

Rye has shown independent firmness, 
influenced by a broader demand from 
distillers and feeders. This grain also 
reflects the trade reactions concerning 
progress of the corn crop more so than 
wheat, due to its being unhampered by- 
ceilings and floors. Chicago September rye 
closed 14%4,@1%e higher, at $1.074@%, 
and that delivery in Minneapolis gained 
Ye to close at $1.06%4. 

At Minneapolis, about half of the cur- 
rent wheat receipts are new crop, com- 
ing from southern Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and some from Montana. Some of 
the new grain shows the effects of wet 
weather recently in the Red River Valley 
area, and so far, the protein content has 
been disappointing, Wheat is showing 
116 to 12.50% protein from stations 
that last year shipped grain testing 14% 
orhigher. Some trade opinions:are that 
ifthe crop this year averages better 
than 12.50% protein, it will be an- agree- 
able surprise. The general cash market 
tone has been quiet, with no urgeney. in 
the demand for ‘anything. except 14%or 
higher. protein wheat. - Government: buy- 
Ing at $1.52 for No: 1 wheat in store 
has provided the base. for trading: ‘in 
ordinary -protein: types; - with -a firmer 
scale of premiums for protein kinds... 

Average protein of the hard red spring 
Wheat tested last week at Minneapolis 







Prices 
About the 
Same 


was 13.10%, compared with 13.48% the 
week before and 13.51% a year ago. 
The average appears to be dropping as 
the proportion of new crop grain in- 
creases. Durum wheat tested averaged 
12.55% protein. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on Aug. 21. 


Basis Minneapolis September Future 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Protein— DNS. DNS. DNs. 
Below 13%.. 3. cover 2%cover 2 cover 
OW. eeen aoe 3 cover 2%c.over 2 cover 
ot en ee T¥%cover 7 cover 6%c over 
ee eS 14%c over 14 cover 13%c over 
Winter wheat marketings in the 


Southwest have dropped rapidly the past 
week, as evidenced by total arrivals at 
nine markets of 6,801 cars, compared 
with 9,051 the previous week and 4,514 
a year ago. Although the run of wheat 
into Kansas City has been cut in half, 
demand for the diminishing receipts 
has increased and the result has been a 
stiffening of cash wheat values. This is 
in face of very small remaining storage 
space, but is caused partially by the re- 
lease of some space by CCC moving 
wheat out of this market to relieve the 
congestion. 

Kansas City received 502 cars of wheat 
Aug. 21, most of it the lower light- 
weight grades. Grain men were buying 
the light wheat actively and the spread 
between this and higher grades narrowed 
down because of this interest. Lively 
buying of this wheat apparently is due 
to the margin that can be made on mix- 
ing and reselling this wheat to the CCC, 
which is more profitable than selling 
heavier wheat to this agency. 

Premiums on ordinary wheat went to 
Ye over September for No. 2 ordinary 
wheat, with the values scaling up to 3c 
over for 12%2% protein No. 2 wheat. 
Milling demand still is light, and dis- 
tillers are not very active buyers. Most 
of the mill buying, grain men think, 
will be slow until after the spring wheat 
crop is in and values adjusted. 

Premiums for cash wheat over the 
September future at Kansas City on 


Aug. 21 are shown in the following 
table: 
HARD AND DARK 

Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 1%@ 2% %@1% *%@ % 
12.00-12.40 3 @ 4 1 @3 0 @1 
13.00-13.40 6%@ 8 5 @6% 2%@ 4% 
14.00-14.40 10% @12 9 @10% 6 @8 
15.00-15.40 14 @15 12%@13% 9%%@11 


16.00-16.40 16% @17% 15% @16% 12%@14 


17.00&up 19 @20 18 @19 16 @17 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
All proteins 1%@ 3 %@ 2% *%@ 1% 


*Discounts under September.’ 

Average protein of 2,249 cars of wheat 
tested at Kansas City last week was 
11.62%, compared with 11.86% on 3,361 
cars’ the previous week and 12.80% on 
1,524 cars a year ago. 

Premiums on lower protein wheat at 
Fort Worth advanced 1%,@1%,c- during 
the last week, largely due to government 
support buying at the bid price of $1.58 


.for No. 1. wheat in store.; No. 1 hard 


with up to 12% protein was quoted Aug. 
21 at $1.57@1.5714,.12.50%. protein $1.58 
@1.581, 18% protein $1.591/@1.60, 14% 
protein $1.62@1.621,, with 1c additional 
for each %% protein above 14%.:..Most 


-of the wheat in :the northern plains-of 


Texas is off the ground, having found 
room in various places to go to store 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Aug. 21, Aug. 22, Aug. 23, 
Aug. 19, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
OURO 6 ie vate ua bks Cab i vee 718,682 746,280 627,899 620,760 595,783 
ON aio 6a cbs is ck ve 1,129,844 1,134,705 1,173,635 1,003,863 1,007,416 
BRUTE RO 00k 63.6 pe Pika et oes 454,398 419,382 462,166 351,148 405,502 
Central and Southeast ........ 528,298 557,514 583,858 450,771 400,014 
North Pacific Coast. .......... 352,329 330,027 .325,660 252,491 195,428 
SOO \\ccwnebekeksncticwes 3,183,551 3,187,908 3,173,218 2,679,033 2,604,143 
Percentage of total U. 8. output 73 73 70 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity-———__—_, Cc -July 1 to-———, 
Aug. 19, Previous Aug. 21, Aug. 22, Aug. 23, Aug. 19, Aug. 21, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ........ 73 76 59 57 51 4,837,100 4,588,639 
Southwest ....... 81 83 84 72 73 8,134,574 8,311,381 
BIBS 5 s.ce)h os :k0s 78 72 80 60 70 3,156,478 3,296,767 
Central and Ss. E. 67 70 70 68 61 3,703,260 3,900,388 
No. Pacific Coast 85 80 79 60 49 2,488,267 1,973,879 
Totale ..cooe 77 76 75 65 63 22,314,679 22,071,054 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
a cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
aunaie auioes “2 South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 13-19 . 814,380 715,416 88 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 684.253 84 capacity output tivity 
Year: G60: 34255 814,380 758,830 93 Aug. 13-19 ..... 660,498 445,871 68 
Two years ago.. 814,380 596,110 73 Previous week 660,498 420,178 64 
Five-year Average .......ssceeeeee 76 Year ago....... 738,822 365,914 50 
Ten-year average ...........+. oe 12 RS sl years ago.. 738,822 394,076 53 
WOPGRE GVOTRRS 58k cd cas’ ve ceees 53 
Kansas City Ten-year average ........ccccceee. 53 
Aug. 13-19 ..... 352,800 248,363 70 Production for current week was partly 
ree week .. 352,800 261,951 71 estimated. 
FOG? ASO: 605.6004 352,800 231,112 66 
Two years ago.. 352,800 247,544 70 amomeyatie 
Five-year average +...........005 ‘ 71 Pinter A Paton i Be 
Ten-year Average .......ccececcees 71 Ave 13-18. -...; 318.120 272,811 86 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 280,994 88 
Ait: 2998 © co 111,132 76,779 69 Year ago ...... 319,284 261,985 82 
Previous week 111,132 94,621 85 Two years ago.. 353,388 226,556 64 
West: See) cc.; 111,132 88,752 80 Five-year Average .......sscescees 65 
Two years ago .. 111,132 69,682 63 Ten-year Average .......cccseceees 57 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Aug. 13-19 ..... 109,956 89.286 81 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 103,880 91 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago ...... 109,956 94,941 86 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,527 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
PACIFIO COAST Aug. 13-19 ..... 792,240 528,298 67 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 557,514 70 
Seattle and Tacoma District Wear G60 i... 829,020 583,858 70 
*Two years ago.. 662,558 450,771 68 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year avera 63 
) OE ccchuoevdebebess é 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 2 
Aug. 13-19 ..... 269,10 214 348 et ae EARP ET 2250 at late a A Teta dl _ 
Previous week 269,100 186,942 69 Current week partly estimated. 
eee OO vanes 215,600 200,149 14 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 149,899 58 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average ......eecsccees 64 
TOMsYORY BVETAGS. cise cccccccsccces 65 ganas a FI Pet 
eekly our Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug. 13-19 ..... 143,200 137 981 96 Aug. 13-19 ..... 577,416 454,398 78 
Previous week .. 143,200 143,085 100 Previous week 577,416 419,382 72 
wear. O86 2 ives 143,200 125,466 88 CORP. RO. views 577,416 462,166 80 
Two years ago.. 143,864 102,592 72 Two years ago.. 577,416 351,148 60 
Five-year Average ...... cece ceeees 79 Five-year Average .......cseseeees 71 
TON-YOG@r’ A@VETAGES ...cuccsicccceses 70 UO=FOOT GVOTORS 6.000 Fes sccv bers 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c— Southwest, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Aug. 13-19 ..... 27,228 217,338 14,343 
Previous week .. 27,329 14,083 
Two weeks ago 25,267 13,898 
1948 © ccoccceseas 2 239,868 12,398 
1942 190,815 11,975 
WOOT... cc. ccncasis 190,064 11,425 
teers 178,205 12,233 
Five-yr. 202,256 12,475 





7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


106,075 8,694 67,774 50,265 391,187 
8,024 49,436 
8,570 47,725 
96,720 8,842 67,297 49,695 403,875 
89,609 6,718 57,057 42,723 337,481 
87,747 7,758 56,681 43,213 334,492 
83,187 7,191 55,933 41,998 312,325 
92,668 7,841 60,948 45,579 355,872 





and be in position to take federal loans. 
Local Texas milling demand is very. good 
for high protein wheat, but the outside 
demand is making the market on these 
types. ‘ , 2 

At Enid, Okla., ordinary: protein -No. 
1--hard -was quoted .early this. week: at 
2@38c over Chicago December; with 18% 
protein bringing -10c over and 14% nom- 
inally 14¢ over. - Test -weights of-59 and 
58 lbs brought the same premiums: as 
No. _1, with. about le- discount for each 
pound under-68;- = -- 20 ee txhs 

Pacific : Northwest: cash. wheat: values 
were somewhat irregular the past week, 
the lower - protein types ranging from 


unchanged to slightly easier, while 12% 
protein red winters and hard whites 
were firmer. Demand was very quiet 
from all classes of buyers, particularly 
-coast mills. Part of the dullness, how- 
ever, is due to scarcity of protein types 
desired by mills. The CCC is: buying 
wheat ata support price of $145 bu. 
Growers have. been offering: wheat ‘spar- 
ingly, since quotations have been. at. or 
slightly -under the federal loan. level. 
Bid prices on the Portland exchange dur- 
-ing. the week -were $1.44. for soft: white, 
-$1.46 for western red and $1.44: for hard 
red winter, all basis No. 1, in bulk, 15- 
day shipment, coast delivery. 
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FAVORABLE WEATHER ATTENDS 
COMBINING OF SPRING WHEAT 


Operations Well Advanced in Dakotas and Montana— 
Yields Large, Quality Mostly Good—Dry Ground 
Retards Plowing for Fall: Wheat 


Harvesting operations in the spring 
wheat belt are progressing at a rapid 
rate under rather favorable weather con- 
ditions. South Dakota early last week 
experienced the highest average tempera- 
tures of the season, which were favor- 
able for harvesting and threshing, and 
these operations are largely completed 
over the southern portions of the state. 
Work is. well along in the northern por- 
tions of South Dakota and has _ pro- 
gressed rapidly in North Dakota. Some 
delay in harvesting in the latter state 
has resulted from rain and high winds. 
Spring wheat is mostly being combined 
and yields are reported good to ex- 
cellent. Quality of the North Dakota 
crop this year is good, so that the crop 
will be one of the largest and best ever 
harvested. 

Except for recent 
storms over eastern, northern and south- 
ern Montana, the wheat crop outlook 
for the state is very good. The prospec- 
tive production of winter wheat is placed 
at 26,657,000 bus and spring wheat at 
54,530,000 bus, for a total wheat produc- 
tion of 81,187,000 bus, Cool, cloudy 
weather has delayed harvest work some- 


widespread hail 


what, especially over the western por- 
tion of the state. Binding of oats and 
barley is nearly done in southeastern 
Montana, where combining of winter 
wheat is well along and combining of 
spring wheat has begun. In northern 
portions of the state these operations 
are not so advanced. 

Western Canada’s wheat crop has suf- 
fered some damage from high winds and 
local hail storms the past week, but cut- 
ting is advancing satisfactorily, with 
about 25% of the crop already cut. 
Most progress has been made in southern 
areas and it will be another week before 
cutting is general in the northern dis- 
tricts. There is little or no change in 
indicated yields, with the latest estimate 
placing the crop outturn at 460,000,000 
bus. This estimate was recently issued 
by the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. 


LESS RAIN IN KANSAS 


Rainfall in Kansas has been limited to 
light, widely scattered showers the last 
week or two. Combining of wheat, oats 
and. barley has been completed ‘ij all 
parts of the state, except for some lo- 
calities in the extreme northwestern 
Grain is still being moved to 
elevators from piles in the fields as fast 
as car hauling facilities are available. 
Trade reports indicate considerable 
spoilage of this ground stored grain, 
with many piles soured. In 
widely scattered areas in Kansas, soil 
is becoming too dry to plow well, but a 
large part of the state’s wheat land has 
been worked and seedbed preparations 
are progressing satisfactorily. Aban- 
doned fields of wheat and barley are 
being one-wayed in an effort. to secure 
control of weed growth and start early 
volunteer pasturage. -A few farmers are 
seeding wheat and rye for early grazing. 


counties. 


having 


In Nebraska, plowing for fall wheat has 
been difficult in some of the drier coun- 
ties. Fall plowing is in progress in In- 
diana and Illinois where the ground is 
sufficiently soft. It has been too dry to 
plow in Kentucky, where most of the 
spare time of farmers has been spent in 
hauling water for livestock. 

Much interest is still centered on the 
progress of the corn crop, despite par- 
tial relief in the dry states by wide- 
spread rains the past week. The outturn 
of the corn crop: will determine to a 
large extent the quantity of wheat which 
will be diverted this year from bread 
making to feeding purposes. Consensus 
is that much of the coarse grain crop 
was so badly damaged by the prolonged 
dry spell that the moisture received can 
do little more than halt the deterioration 
and save what is left of the crop. The 
general feeling is that the next official 
crop report will be revised downward 
materially from the 2,929,000,000 figure 
in the August report. The crop in the 
western belt is still mostly very favor- 
able. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUCH KANSAS WHEAT STILL 
SPOILING ON WET GROUND 


Kansas.—If the rail- 
roads get the wheat off the ground in 
southwestern Kansas, western Colorado 
and the Oklahoma-Texas panhandles by 





HvutcHinson, 


early September, Hutchinson grain men 
will be surprised. This opinion was ex- 
pressed after noting promises that 
enough cars would be provided to load 
ground stored wheat this week. 

Thousands of bushels still are spoiling 
on the wet ground and much is being 
sold for feed purposes now, it is re- 
ported. Some farmers are moving the 
wet grain into pit silos and covering it 
with water. 

Every vacant lot in Springfield, Colo., 
is covered with wheat, grain men were 
told by .elevator men, and at Perryton, 
Texas, much the same condition is re- 
ported. Don Minor, who travels through 
the wheat belt for Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Kansas City, says “you can smell 
Perryton two miles away. The aroma 
of sour wheat is easily noticeable far 
out of town.” 

Much wheat is still standing and prob- 
ably will be abandoned. More off grade 
grain has come out of the Southwest to 
the local market than in: any previous 
year. Much of it is too high in mois- 
ture, or contaminated with weed seeds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELIVERIES OF NEW CROP 
ONTARIO WHEAT HEAVY 


Toronto, Ont.—Deliveries of new crop 
Ontario winter wheat have been heavy. 
Large quantities have been sold to mills 
producing this kind of flour. and: there 
is still more grain offering than can 
immediately: be, absorbed. 





Some farms 


-have yielded. crops. of 40 to..50. bus to 


the acre... The quality is. excellent, the 


best in years. The government’s action 
in establishing a floor at le bu under 
the ceiling has undoubtedly kept the 
price from declining. 

There will be an abundance of winter 
wheat for grinding into flour this season 
and export trade, when the control au- 
thorities are ready to issue permits, 
should be brisk. This will serve to ex- 
pand the sale of the grain. 

The Wheat Board has given no indica- 
tion so far as to what the premium or 
equilization on winter wheat for export 
as flour will be. The rate is l4ec bu 
on spring wheat and it may be that the 
board will put winters on the same basis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Extends Wheat 
Buying to West 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has ex- 
tended -its wheat purchase plan to the 
west coast, announcing it will purchase 
California wheat at lc below government 
loan rates, starting at $1.56 for No. 1 
hard white and No. 1 soft white in store 
at Los Angeles and San Franciseo. The 
latter market reports cash wheat weak 
owing to slow demand rather than im- 
portant offerings. Prices have declined 
5e to 742c per cwt to the lowest levels 
since last September. Central California 
marketings remain very light with grow- 
ers showing a strong holding tendency in 
dissatisfaction with prices, which are just 
about at government loan levels. Wheat 
already in storage is particularly well 
held. Small offerings, however, are dif- 
ficult to place. Bay region flour mills 
continue to limit purchases to outstand- 
ing lots, and demand from feed wheat 
users also is slow. Feeders generally 
are reported as well supplied with wheat 
and securing most of their current 
needs from the CCC, which continues 
to offer wheat at $2.25 ewt in bulk, de- 
livered San Francisco and other northern 
California points. This is still well 
below trade offerings. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
BEING PLACED UNDER LOAN 


Orecon.—Little wheat is 
moving into trade channels in the Pacific 
Northwest, with farmers putting the bulk 
of their crop under loan. 





PorTLanp, 


Demand for 
wheat is light, with the result that prices 
are at the loan level, 1c above the buying 
price of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Mills have their requirements taken 
care of, and are not interested in any- 
Protein 
wheats are scarce this year, the average 
on arrivals of Baart wheat running only 
slightly above 111% this week. Soft 
white wheat is running 8.50 to 9.50%. 
With mills out of the market, receiv- 
ers must rely on the feed industry for 


thing but high protein wheats. 


an outlet, but in areas where normally 
feed wheat would be shipped, a larger 
crop than usual has been produced. 
Feed manufacturers are able to,séture 
their supplies at home, even ignoring 
CCC feed wheat. Thus markets are 
quite stagnant. 

Production is up to earlier forecasts, 
with harvesting proceeding under ex- 
cellent weather conditions. Better than 
normal yields-are showing up west of 
the Cascades in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, while east of the mountains early 
season. estimates are being fully borne 
out. 
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MoreGrainHandlers 
Requested of WMC 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn.— Assistance of 
the War Manpower Commission in lo- 
cating sufficient labor to unload grain 
cars at the principal northwestern 
terminal markets has been requested by 
the Northwest Grain Storage Committee, 

Robert C. Woodworth, vice chairman 
of the committee, has announced that 
472° men are needed to bring unloacling 
crews to full strength in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Itasca and Duluth-Superior 
terminals. Of this total, 322 men are 
needed for terminal elevator work, mill 
elevators, linseed oil plants and feed 
mills in the Minneapolis territory, and 
150 are needed at the head of the lakes, 

Unless the unloading crews are 
brought up to full strength, the com- 
mittee feels that embargoes on ship- 
ments of various grains this season will 
be unavoidable. It is pointed out that 
any curtailment of grain movement to 
the head of the lakes would prevent 
large amounts of grain being moved 
down the lakes before the closing of 
navigation. Also inability to unload at 
terminal points would result in an ac- 
cumulation of grain at country shipping 
points far beyond the capacity of local 
elevators to handle. 

The Northwest grain storage commit- 
tee represents every phase of the grain 
from producer to ultimate 
processor and_ interested Washington 
agencies. Immediate action by the WMC 
is necessary if the large Northwest grain 


industry 


crops are to be properly handled, in the 
opinion of the committee. 
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Herman Steen Speaks 
on Radio, Tribute 
to Milling Industry 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, will be the 
guest speaker on the radio program. 
“Your America,” at 4 p.m. central time, 
Saturday Sept. 2. Mr. Steen appears 
on the program as guest of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, sponsor of the pro- 
gram, which is sent out on 48 stations 
from coast to-coast. The Sept. 2 pro- 
gram is to be a tribute to the flour mill- 
ing industry and is one of a series of 
devoted to industries 
These programs 


such programs 
served by the railroad. 
originate in Omaha, and are broadcast 
over an NBC network. 
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SOLDIERS ASSIST DENVER 
MILLS IN HANDLING WHEAT 


Denver, Coro.—Harvesting of wheat 
in eastern Colorado is about half com- 
pleted. The major difficulty is to find 
workers in the fields, and for the mills 
that are unloading many carloads of 
grain for storage. During two days last 
week the army assigned soldiers from @ 
near-by post to help out mills under 
regulations which permit the army to 
aid an essential industry. Many ¢ars 
are on track at local mills and the un- 
loading process is slower than in recent 
years. Only wheat of the best quality 
is coming to Denver mills. Light wheat 
is going east. 
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OUGHT TO BE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There ought to be a medal—an award of merit— 
for bakers flours that. are rendering such distinguished service in the 


bakeries of America. 


Commander Flours, for example, furnished the 
extra fermentation strength and stamina of 
Northwestern hard spring wheat flours 
needed for war time formulas. And so the 
special values of Northwestern wheat flours from 
Commander Mills have been proved again and 


again over the many years that they have merited 


the unfailing confidence of American bakers. 

Use these Commander Flours for unfailing 
performance in your doughs, and you’ll give 
them your own award for merit. Their extra 
tolerance and baking quality are in-built by 
expert milling from the finest of Northwestern 


spring wheats obtainable. 


Ask your Commander representative how the special baking char- 
acteristics of these flours meet your particular baking needs. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


2 DEALERS IN 
pa ae “SS _, ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


= NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


Ae SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 



















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


ee FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 
MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EastTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 


“as 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 









































DURUM 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO ARG | LL sor 
. i TRUCK-LOAD 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON : INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours | ee 
nnongete and ow Whaes 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 
WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 
SLUSSTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS di 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


: “BLODGETT’S” 


LIBERTY FLOUR 2 ee. 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


—— 
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GRAIN, FEED DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION OCT. 8-9 


a 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Site of 1944 An- 
nual Meeting of National 
Organization 


‘The 1944 annual meeting of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association 
will be held at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on Oct. 8-9, the organization’s-board of 
directors has announced. 

Meetings on Oct. 8 will be largely for 
members of committees, secretaries of 
affliated associations, officers of the as- 
sociation, and officers of affiliated asso- 
ciations and groups. However, members of 
the association are invited to appear be- 
fore any of the committees on that day 
to propose matters for attention and 
action. Meetings will be held of the 
National Country Elevator Committee, 
National Feed Jobbers Committee, Na- 
tional Retail Feed Committee, the Reso- 
lutions Committee, the Nominations 
Committee, and such other committees 
as may have business to transact. The 
executive committee and the board of 
directors will meet on the afternoon of 
Oct. 8. 

The meeting on Oct. 9 will be of di- 
rect interest to all members. Speakers 
are to be leaders in the grain and feed 
trade. There will be a series of meet- 
ings and discussion of trade problems by 
industry leaders. 

Following the custom of the last two 
annual meetings during wartime, there 
will be no entertainment events sched- 
uled. 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association now has a direct member- 
ship of more than 900. 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY FOUND 
IN GRAIN ACT VIOLATION 


Wasuineton, D, C.—The Loveland 
Elevator Co., Missouri Valley, lowa, has 
been found in violation of the United 
States grain standards act, as an out- 
growth of hearings conducted by the 
War Food Administration in connection 
with the alleged improper certification 
of seven cars of corn loaded by the Love- 
land company. 

Thomas J. Flavin, assistant to the war 
food administrator, ruled the Loveland 
company in violation of the standards 
when evidence presented revealed that 
the cars contained a layer of sour curn 
in the bottom and were loaded above 
capacity, whicly prevented proper prob- 
ing for samples by the inspector. The 
corn had been sold as No. 8 yellow. 
The grain above the layer of sour corn 
comprised that grade. 

The corn was loaded by the Loveland 
Elevator Co., for the Burns Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., in fulfillment of contracts 
to the Checkerboard Elevator Co. and 
the Continental Grain Co., both of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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HIGHER FOOD PRICES RAISE 
COST OF LIVING SLIGHTLY 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Higher prices for 
food, particularly eggs and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, accounted for most . of 
the rise of six tenths of 1% in retail 
prices of living essentials during the 
month ended July 15, Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins has reported. In- 
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United States Has Priced Its 
Grain Out of Export Market, 
Declares Dr. Joseph S. Davis 


creases in other elements of the family 
budget were small, she said. 

“During the last year, average prices 
of family living essentials have risen by 
1.8%, as compared with advances of 
6% and 11% in the years ended July, 
1943, and July, 1942,” Secretary Perkins 
said. “The advance over the year has 
been primarily in clothing prices, house 
furnishings and miscellaneous services. 
Food prices as a whole are slightly low- 
er than they were a year ago. 

“The 1.8% increase in food prices over 
the month was primarily due to egg 
prices, which rose by 15%, to an average 
of almost 53c doz, after declining rap- 
idly during the spring. In comparison 
with July, 1943, prices of meats, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables as a group were 
lower, and cereals and bakery products 
were slightly higher.” 
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Russians Make Annual 
Report on Successes 
With Perennial Wheat 


Moscow, U. S. S. R.—A _ perennial 
wheat, the dream of Russian agriculture 
for a generation, has been successful in 
practical field tests this year on collec- 
tive farms ranging from Siberia to the 
Kuban, the Moscow press claims. 

In experimental plots at his institute 
near Moscow, Prof. N. V. Tsitsin al- 
ready has developed several varieties of 
wheat which persist as long as five years 
after a sowing, it was announced. Prof. 
Tsitsin’s immediate goal, with full co- 
operation of the Soviet agriculture com- 
missariat, is wheat which will give a 
normal harvest for two years from one 
large scale planting. 

Foreign agricultural experts who have 
examined Prof. Tsitsin’s institute agreed 
that the culmination of his life’s work 
was at hand, and that another year may 
see “nogoletina pshenitza,’—many-year 
wheat—emerge as practical competition 
with the present world-wide varieties. 
The new wheat is reported to show hardi- 
ness and resistance to drouth and rust. 
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TRANSIT GRAIN CO. PLANS 
FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Plans are rap- 
idly being completed for expansion of 
the business of Transit Grain Co., J. R. 
McDonald, vice president of the com- 
pany, stated last week. The company, 
which manufactures a variety of prod- 
ucts for the feed industry, rapidly out- 
grew its previous quarters which it 
sold recently to Producers Grain Co. and 
soon will have adequate manufacturing 
capacity for its increased volume. 








x BREAD FIRST x 


A slice of bread and butter, something 
he had “dreamed about for more than 
two years,” was the first thing which 
George Ray Tweed reached for on the 
ship which rescued him after he had 
spent 81 months hiding on the island of 
Guam. A chief radioman in the navy, 
he was stationed on Guam when the 
Japanese swept ashore on Dec. 10, 1941. 
Since that time, he had lived a life of 
touch-and-go fighting in bushes and 
caves. 





Winnieec, Man.—Declaring that an 
agricultural crisis is being built up in 
North America, Dr. Joseph S. Davis, 
director of Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, Cal., says the only 
cure is to sell the wheat at prices which 
importing countries can pay, and let the 
country with the lowest priced wheat 
get the first call on the export market. 

Dr. Davis made this statement at a 
recent convention of the Canadian Week- 
ly Newspaper Association in Winnipeg. 
He contended that wheat is extremely 
overpriced in the United States, and 
that the floor level is higher than the 
ceiling should be. He considers freer 
trade between nations and less govern- 
ment interference in private enterprise 
as the best means of preventing a crisis 
in the postwar years. 

“In the United States,’ Dr. Davis 
said, “we have politically engineered a 
boom of extreme magnitude. I see not 
the slightest possibility of avoiding a 
radical deflation from this boom. All 
we can do is to guard against making 
the deflation worse than it might be. 

“I express the hope that Canada will 
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throw her weight in the scales for freer 
trade, both domestic and foreign. In 
this way you may influence our own 
wavering policy. 

“We are building up an agricultural 
crisis that could have been avoided. | 
am profoundly impressed by the extreme- 
ly unfortunate contrast between govern- 
ment and private business. You may do 
better in Canada, but I do not think 
you will do well enough to change my 
mind in this regard. 

“We have priced ourselves out of the 
export market. If prices are kept up 
artificially the fall will be all the great- 
er when it comes. These views are 
shared by many United States econo- 
mists, even those in the government 
service. 

“In my judgment we have been on 
the wrong track. We have focussed our 
attention on price, damning the econ- 
omy. Let prices alone. If it is neces- 
sary to protect farmers against extreme 
distress that protection should be in such 
forms as crop yield insurance and su- 
pervised credit. Direct payments should 
only be made to those in actual need.” 





FEED WHEAT ALLOTMENTS 
NEXT MONTH EQUAL JULY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Word has been 
received by the Southwestern Grain Ad- 
visory Committee that the entire area 
served by that group will receive an al- 
location of feed wheat for September, 
averaging about the same amount for 
feed manufacturers, it now appears, as 
they received in July. 

The factors announced for each state, 
which will determine the over-all amounts 
to be allocated to the manufacturers in 
these states, are as follows: 

Arkansas 20, St, Louis 1714, Missouri 
15, Missouri River points 1214, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Wyoming 10. 

These figures compare with a factor 
of 8 that was used in August for Mis- 
souri River points, 12 for Missouri and 
15 for Arkansas. In the rest of the 
area, manufacturers got no feed wheat 
allocation for August, except the small 
amounts that were distributed by the 
state committees. 

The grain advisory committees and 
the feed manufacturers, as well as the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, all have been working for an even 
and equitable distribution of feed wheat 
regardless of apparent supply of other 
grains, considering the matter of price 
and competition as much or more of a 
factor than supply. 
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LESS BARLEY IN WHEAT FLOUR 

The Swedish State Food Commission 
has reduced the quantity of barley re- 
quired to be mixed with wheat and rye 
milled to flour-in Sweden. The required 
minimum of barley in wheat flour has 
been reduced from 5% to 2% of the total 
while the obligatory minimum rye 
flour content in wheat flour remains at 
15% and in the case of bolted rye flour, 
the required barley content has been 
reduced from 10% to 5%. 


JAMES M. DOTY PURCHASES 
PATTERSON LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—James M. Doty, 
manager of the recently formed Tech- 
nical Laboratories, Kansas City, has 
announced the purchase of the Patterson 
Laboratories, Hutchinson, Kansas. A 
shortage of technical. personnel will re- 
quire moving the equipment of the Pat- 
terson laboratory to the Technical Lab- 
oratories which will be in operation about 
Oct. 1, Mr. Doty said. 

R. L. Patterson, former-owner of the 
Hutchinsun laburatory, plans to work as 
a milling engineer and will remain at 
Hutchinson. 

Mr. Doty’s laboratory will be in opera- 
tion about Oct. 1, he said. Mills that 
have been served by the Patterson lab- 
oratory will be given the same overnight 
service by the new laboratory, Mr. Doty 
said, adding that if conditions permit, a 
laboratory will be re-established at 
Hutchinson after the close of the war. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID INCOME DOWN 
New York, N. Y.—The American Cy- 
anamid Co. reports its net income for 
the six months ended June 30, after 
charges, taxes and provision “of $500,000 
for contingencies, at $2,222,659. For the 
comparable period of 1943, net income 
was $2,934,167. Provision for federal 
and foreign income taxes and tax ad- 
justments this year to June 30 was $7,- 
100,000 against $8,984,555 last year. 
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MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE OPENED 

The Norris Grain Co. of Illinois is 
opening an office at 820 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, in’ charge of Harold W. 
Abrahams, salesman for Edw. P. Kehoe 
& Son. The company recently acquired 
a terminal at Duluth, and Mr. Abrahams 
will buy grain in Minneapolis for it. C. 
C. Blair, manager for the company at 
Duluth, has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
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“WONDERSACK” 


We always feel we are under- 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 


value. We make generous claims, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and this fine flour regularly ex- 
ceeds them. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MIL LING co. 





EXTRA HOUR 


‘ ad DOUGH STABILITY 


pare a. WITH 


1SDOM 


FL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Ota-ciuten foun 
mepnasen ti ome 


Orama mepeasan ube 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Leow cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











s e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 


Hubbard: 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of a 
Hard eat 
Foreign and Domestic Trade "Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








» The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 











Weare sues ready er fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
pet ey? Sonoma sary ee City, Mo. 


““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BAG MAKERS USE CAUTION 
IN MAKING NEW PURCHASES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Although unsold 
production of cottons is accumulating 
while mills await higher ceilings, cur 
rent releases for bags are small. The 
demand does not appear as urgent as it 
has been recently and with no imme- 
diate call by the government for flour 
bags, and with feed mills holding of 
temporarily against a possible decline 
in demand, allocations are on a fairly 
limited basis. Uncertainty is also aroused 
by lack of news on the government's 
proposed policy in releasing grain for 
feeding purposes. Pronouncements in 
high circles on the possible end of the 
war also incline users to restrict their 
inventories to 90 days and exercise care 
in new purchases. 

New burlap purchases are lacking and 
news from Calcutta indicates that goy- 
ernment purchases are disappointing. 
Arrivals are currently fair but all stocks 
are in bag manufacturers’ hands. 

In trade circles there is a tendency 
to consider the effect of the end of the 
war in Europe on cotton and burlap. It 
is generally felt that there is no accumn- 
lation of stocks such as those which 
were left to face a sharp price drop at 
the end of the first World War, and 
buyers will doubtless exercise some cav- 
tion to keep their contracts and inven- 
tories well in hand. Termination of war 
contracts would bring an easing of the 
labor shortages, the chief difficulty in 
cotton goods production, and a release 
of looms to sheetings and _ osnaburgs 
might also be expected with a lessened 
need for twills and ducks. 

Another factor in favor of better sta- 
bilization this time is the fact that clear- 
ances for new firms to go into this busi- 
ness were not available during this war, 
preventing the overproduction that peace 
previously brought. With supplies al- 
lotted on the basis of former consump- 
tion, new firms have been unable to en- 
ter an established trade and _ perhaps 
force out older manufacturers. 

An immediate need will be evident for 
food packed in bags but although the 
amount cannot be estimated, 
of material from other quarters are ex- 
pected to afford relief. 

At the present time to help shortages, 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is launching a national campaign 
to induce housewives to salvage the 1, 
500,000 yards of cotton fabrics in flour 
and sugar bags. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.07 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.65 a year ago. 
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FOOD CLASSES AT DEMONSTRATIOS 

Food classes at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and at Ball State Teach- 
ers’ College, Muncie, Ind., witnessed dem- 
onstrations on the use of flour given by 
Miss Alma Swenson, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute representative, recently. The dem- 
onstrations were limited to yeast and 
quick bread preparation. All food stu- 
dents and nutrition majors attended the 
demonstration. 
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ARNOLD 


isc aes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Se 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
Choice 
MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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INSPECTED SOYBEANS SHOW 
IMPROVEMENT IN JULY 


Wasuinoeton, D, C.—The quality of 
the soybeans inspected in July showed 
some improvement over the preceding 
month, 87% grading No. 2 or better 
compared with 83% in June, according 
to inspectors’ reports to the War Food 
Administration. Eighty-seven per cent 
graded No. 2 or better from October 
through July this season compared with 
32% for the corresponding months: last 
year. Only 1% fell in sample grade 
compared with 38% last season. 

Receipts of soybeans were slightly 
smaller in July, having shown a steady 
decrease during the past five months. 
July inspections were 2,052 cars com- 
pared with 2,185 cars in June, 2,874 cars 
in May, 3,709 cars in April, and 5,066 
cars in March. From October through 
July this season, inspected receipts to- 
taled 80,916 cars compared with 71,437 
cars for the same period last season. 

Inspections of soybeans in July in- 
cluded truck receipts equivalent to about 
19 cars. 
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Handling of Paper Bags 
Subject of New Manual 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—To meet the need 
resulting from a substantial increase 
in the use of paper shipping sacks for 
packaging flour, chemicals and allied 
products, the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association has prepared a six-page man- 
ual on recommended practices in the 
handling and storing of paper bags. 
These handling instructions provide a 
valuable guide for both shippers and 
consignees on the proper use of paper 
containers. 

Written in language easily understood 
by the average workman, descriptive 
text is supplemented by 14 illustrations 
and deals with such specific operations 
as lifting, carrying and loading of bags 
on trucks; spot repairs; use of overslip 
bags; exposure to elements; handling 
equipment (hand and platform trucks, 
skids, pallets, conveyor systems); un- 
loading freight cars, auto trucks and 
vessels; storage; stacking; and methods 
of opening bags. 

The instructional bulletin is the thirty- 
first in a series of publications issued 
by the association on standard and rec- 
ommended practice. It was prepared 
with the co-operation of paper shipping 
sack manufacturers. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, 608 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C., at 15¢ each, 
with a 10% discount on lots of 10 or 
more. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LT. THOMAS A. McCONKEY KILLED 
Farmer Criry, Irt.—Lt. Thomas A. 

McConkey, formerly connected with the 

Scholer & Gring Elevator in Farmer 

City, was killed in action over Ploesti, 

Roumania, recently. He was a member 

of the crew of a B-17 Flying Fortress 

and had made approximately 40 missions 
over Roumania from his base in southern 

Italy. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PIONEER ELEVATOR BURNS 

Horxins, Mtnn.—The Pioneer eleva- 
tor, Hopkins, burned Aug. 18. It con- 
tained approximately 15,000 bus of grain 
and a quantity of feed. The owners, 
Daniel and Dennis O’Leary, estimate the 
loss at $55,000. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 



























WtRE LAS EICS 


MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ‘round the world— 
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through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and ecousunienity 
adapted to your product— 
ow! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W VA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL: 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in ‘Our: Own. ee 
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they are quicker to adapt to salary 
readjustments and to accept the reasons 
for them. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR THE RAILROADS? 


MERICAN railways have done a fine wartime job. 
A They have earned immunity from government con- 
trol, which was their fate in World War I. They have 
earned, too, very special consideration in the postwar 
period that now promises their greatest struggle for 
survival as a major item in what remains of this coun- 
try’s free enterprise. 

The Transportation Association of America has 
been pointing out the postwar danger of government 
control and/or ownership in a series of conferences 
held in principal cities throughout the country. Syd- 
ney Anderson, vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
who is president of the association, presided over such 
a meeting in Minneapolis. Other men of the milling 
and allied industries are associated with him on the 
board of directors and governors and in the associa- 
tion’s company membership. 

The Transportation Association of America is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical, research and educational insti- 
tution. Its sole objective is to preserve private owner- 
ship of the nation’s common-carrier systems. To ac- 
complish this purpose its activities are: 

1. Development of a better understanding and 
appreciation of the importance of the transporta- 
tion industry to the economic and social well-being 
of the people of this country ; 

2. Determination of a sound national transpor- 
tation policy which will permit the industry to live 
as a profitable private enterprise. 

The association is dedicated to measures and poli- 
cies which will encourage the orderly development of 
adequate and efficient service of all kinds. It was es- 
tablished as a clearing house through which the com- 
posite interest of the shipper, investor and transporta- 
tion agency might be interpreted and related to the 
broad public interest. It is not concerned with the ad- 
vancement of any one form of transportation as against 
another but rather seeks the ultimate use of each type 
of facility in the sphere for which it is most economi- 
cally adapted. 

As a result of eight years of research into the eco- 
nomic aspects of the transportation problem the asso- 
ciation is convinced that national policy for this in- 
dustry must be reappraised, and that a pattern of 
regulation must be devised solely from the point of 
view of preserving and developing a system of trans- 
portation which will most efficiently meet the needs of 
national defense, the postal services, and the com- 
merce of the United States, while at the same time af- 
fording an opportunity for the private investor to earn 
a fair return upon his capital. For the past 20 years 
the trend of regulation has been to the contrary. 
Failure to evolve a sound pattern of regulation has 
resulted in: 

1, A vast over-supply of basic facilities of all 
kinds, even in time of war; 

2. Constant resort to government loans or sub- 
sidies ; 

8. Preferment of one form of transport as 
against another, with no compensatory public gain; 

4. The gradual drying up of the sources of pri- 
vate capital available to the industry as a whole. 

These things, friends of the railways fear, spell in- 

evitable government ownership; for how can nonsub- 
sidized carriers compete in the long run with sub- 
sidized carriers? When private capital has dried up, 
who will replace it? Since it is inconceivable that the 
railway system should be abandoned, government un- 
doubtedly would step in. In fact, there are those who 
feel sure there is a definite conspiracy to bring about 
just that. 

The long range transportation problem goes farther, 
of course, than mere preservation of the railways as 
an element of private enterprise. It is generally agreed 


"and Congress has declared it to be a national policy 


that each transport agency should be allowed to de- 
velop according to its inherent fitness for the efficient 
carriage of particular traffics. .But there is a point in 
this development when full competition brings about 
burdensome duplication. That point already has been 
reached and passed, and after the war, with accelerated 
use of air and water, it will be multiplied many fold. 
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The public interest is in all modes, articulated as a 
single item of transportation. Why should not a pas- 
senger ticket from New York to San Francisco by com- 
bined rail, air, water and bus (throw in the pipe line, 
as the fifth of our transportation media, if you want 
to!) be purchased at one time, in one place, as a single 
commodity, the cost of which is in direct relation to the 
value of the service and not conditioned by duplica- 
tions of service and equipment or by political formulas 
for preserving a technically free competition? This is 
what government control of transportation would do, 
less efficiently, as is its wont. Why not let private en- 
terprise do it? 

Echo answers that a lot of laws and political trends 
in Washington would have to be changed. Independent 
control of air traffic, for example, is in the opposite 
direction from unified regulation of all forms of trans- 
port. There is no apparent inclination to erase sub- 
sidies, or to equalize them by permitting a transporta- 
tion enterprise now operating in one of the five trans- 
port media to extend its operations into any of the oth- 
ers it may see fit to enter—a procedure that might 
raise the horrid specter of monopoly which the De- 
partment of Justice promises to attack even more 
vigorously in the days of peace just ahead. There is 
a foretaste of this in the Pullman affair, which warns 
some railway men that they may not much longer be 
allowed to make their own boxcars. 

These and many more are the problems to which 
the Transportation Association of America directs 
the moderately indifferent attention of the whole 
people. 
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HE FITS HIS PATTERN 


ELDOM is it possible for a man to offer his own 

dimensions, or even those of his clothes, as a pat- 
tern for somebody else. The design becomes still 
more unacceptable, as a rule, when it concerns ideas 
and behavior. But as nearly as this may be done in a 
world all too human and full of frailty it has been 
done, it seems to us, in the field of public relation- 
ships. We refer to the ideal of a trade association 
representative in Washington as Herman Fakler out- 
lines it and as he approximates it in his own conduct. 

Not that Mr. Fakler offers himself as any kind of 
model—he is far too modest for that notion to have 
occurred to him. But unconsciously he has drawn his 
own official portrait, at least in pretty general outline, 
in his lecture, as he calls it, before the National Insti- 
tute for Trade Organization Executives, pertinent ex- 
cerpts from which are published in this issue, beginning 
on page 29. 

The picture is well worth studying, for it can lead 
to important understandings of how things are or 
could be done in Washington. Members of the flour 
industry have not always been sure what was the right 
approach, and certainly their behavior has not always 
been either exemplary or effective. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that sometimes some of them have been impatient 
with Mr. Fakler’s methods of Culbertsonian finesse and 


Chesterfieldian address. Occasionally it may have. 


seemed that Mr. Fakler looked and spoke more like a 
government man than an industry man. But these 
impressions. will take on true perspective when the 
portrait of a trade organization executive is examined 
critically and dispassionately. 


It may be that sometimes—though Mr. Fakler has. 


never complained of this—our editorial bludgeon has 
added something to the trade-associational problem of 
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getting government and business to lie down together 
amicably like lion and lamb. We hope not. But under 
no circumstances: should we be asked to forego the 
wielding of the editorial big stick. It is the function 
and duty of journalism, to say all and to hold no 
punches. Diplomacy does not go far if it is supported 


by no more than a silk hat and a frock coat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THE WORST WORRIES 


USINESS executives were asked recently by the 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York to name the 
worst worries with which.the world of trade is con- 
fronted. Taxes, labor and centralization of govern- 
ment came out of the hat in about that order. 

The government’s tax policy, as it has developed 
over the past decade, rests with undue severity upon 
business enterprise, in the opinion of those who were 
interviewed, most of whom consider this burden a 
threat to the productivity of the industrial system. 
Some of the interviewees shuddered too much over the 
mere thought of it to do any predicting. 

Next in order of bugaboos, the survey revealed, is 
uncertainty as to what the national administration’s 
labor policy eventually will do to business. One indus- 
trialist declared his belief that prejudices of govern- 
ment agencies in favor of Iabor, with apparent disre- 
gard of the effects of the policies followed upon 
the economy as a whole, have already infringed ma- 
terially upon the long standing prerogatives of man- 
agement, constituting a serious threat to the revitaliza- 
tion of free enterprise. 

Other executives were more jittery over centraliza- 
tion of power in the federal government, maintaining 
that the most dangerous present-day policy is extension 
of administrative powers in the field of regulation and 
placing. the enforcement of these powers. outside the 
duly constituted courts of competent jurisdiction. 

Most of the replies were moderate in tone, clearly 
indicating a desire to be realistic, accepting wartime 
restrictions and burdens as inevitable, and at the same 
time reflecting a unanimous wish to be free of these 
controls as soon as possible. 

We suggest a similar querying of the opposite num- 
bers of these executives on the side of government—or 
would next autumn be a better time? 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


When we came to a certain verse in Psalm 147 the 
other Sunday we stuck right there and didn’t hear a 
word of the remainder of the reading: “He maketh 
peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the flour of 
wheat.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MOBILIZE THE IDLE PAPER! 


| T is no plea for ourselves as publishers when we call 
upon the industries with which we are associated to 
do their utmost toward paper conservation. We can 
get along. And anyway only about 6% of the paper 
consumed in this country runs through the newspaper 
and magazine presses. Publishers neither create nor 
aggravate the problem. Paper simply has gone to 
war—it is a necessary implement of victory. 
Undoubtedly much idle paper has come out of the 
vaults and store rooms of the flour industry, but just 
as likely there is much more that never has been dis- 
turbed. Many millers have allowed correspondence 
to accumulate for several decades and it is doubtful 
if there is any excuse for keeping 99% of this ma- 
terial for more than a few months. Sales and operat- 
ing records naturally. have more value than corre- 


_ spondence, but even in this respect there. are: -un- 


doubtedly plenty of opportunities in every mill office 
for contributing to the waste paper drive. 

We frisked our shop of many tons cf ovsolete ma- 
terial,-and earlier we did the same in the matter of 
engravings and metal scrap of all kinds. Whatever 
help that may have been in prosecuting the war, it 
was a greater help to us. Clearing the decks of this 
junk did us so much good, in fact, that we feel almost 
like war profiteers. 
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April Is Largest 
Exporting Month 
Since 1928-29 


Toronto, Onr.—April exports of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour were the largest 
in any single month since the crop year 
1928-29. The amount was 41,315,968 bus. 
A substantial part of these shipments 
~ went to the United States. Total exports 
for the nine months August-April now 
stand at 255,327,830 bus. The compara- 
tive figure for the corresponding period 
last year was 139,506,263 and for 1941-42 
was 171,794,043. 

Complete returns for May and June 
are not yet available but there was some 
improvement during June in overseas 
shipments and this was continued into 
July. 

Indications are that the season’s total 
exports of wheat and flour will be the 
second largest on record, though sub- 
stantially below the peak of 408,000,000 
bus reached in 1928-29. 

A high monthly rate of exports has 
held consistently since March, 1943, and 
it is interesting to note that in the 12 
months ending April, 1944, exports 
amounted to 330,522,000 bus. The crop 
year total which will be the 12 months 
ending July 31, 1944, is almost certain to 
exceed this figure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENT IN OUTPUT 
OF WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of Ontario 
winter wheat flour in June totaled 26,- 
384 bbls, which was an improvement over 
the May figure of 17,376 bbls but made 
a poor showing as compared with the 
same month last year when the output 
amounted to 79,504 bbls. The total 
quantity of this flour produced in the 
11 months ending with June was 318,651 
bbls as against 1,010,367 in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year and 780,285 in 
the corresponding months of 1941-42. 
The shortage of wheat for production of 
winter wheat flour was a severe handicap 
on the flour and bakery trades. How- 








ever, the new crop of this grain, which 
is now almost completely harvested, is 
abundant and of excellent quality. De- 
liveries are being freely made and mills 
already have large supplies on hand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NAMED ROBIN HOOD DIRECTOR 

MonTreaLt, Que.—A. Donald Cameron 
has been elected a director of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. He is manager 
of the maritime division of that company 
and makes his headquarters in Moncton, 
N. B. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERS ENLIST 
HELP IN NUTRITION WORK 


Toronto, Ont.—Dr. R. H. Lamour, 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Saskatchewan, has been retained by the 
Canadian baking industry to assist in 
the study of the question of nutrition. 
Canadian bakers have felt the need of a 
skilled scientist when the best means of 
improving bread is up for discussion 
and also in helping to build up a higher 
appreciation of the food value of bakery 
products. 
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NEW CROP GRAIN MOVES 
INTO COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from western 
Canada indicate that new crop grain 
has started to flow into country eleva- 
tors. Luckily there is a good deal of 
empty space in western elevators this 
year but it will not be long until this 
is filled and congestion may then de- 
velop. At the head of the lakes receipts 
of wheat and shipments eastward have 
been about balanced. The movement 
through terminal elevators there could 
possibly be speeded up but with eastern 
elevators already filled almost to ca- 
pacity with grain awaiting shipment 
overseas this is not desirable at the 
moment. Exports of grain overseas de- 
pend to a large extent on the rate at 
which transatlantic shipping can be pro- 
vided. 





Canada’s July 31 Carry-over 
of Grains Shows Sharp Drop 


Winnyirec, Man.—Canada’s wheat car- 
ry-over on July 31 was down to the 
smallest figure since 1940, totaling 355,- 
176,183 bus as compared with a record 
total. of 594,628,000 bus at the. same 
date last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This year’s figure 
represented a reduction of roughly. 40% 
from a year ago. 

Substantial reductions were also shown 
in the carry-over of oats, barley and 
rye, compared with figures a year ago, 
while the carry-over of flaxseed showed 
little change. Stocks of oats amounted 
to 108,543,820 bus, compared with 149,- 
340,515 a year ago. The barley total 


was 45,873,970 bus, compared with 69,- 
278,502 on July 31, 1943. Rye figures 
were 5,576,061 and 15,267,755 bus re- 
spectively. The flax carry-over was 3,- 
649,125 bus as against 8,740,121 last 
year. ; 

With the exception of flax, stocks of all 
grains on farms were substantially low- 
er than at the same time in 1943, The 
greatest reduction was in wheat, with 
farm stocks down to 54,000,000° bus, as 
compared with 190,000,000 a year ago. 
While feed grain stocks were substan- 
tially lower, the supplies on farms in the 


prairie provinces of oats and barley - 


were above average. 


Canada’s 1940-43 Exports of 
Wheat Total 671,735,852 Bus 


Wiynirzce, Man.—Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 
the three crop years ending July 31, 
1943, aggregated 671,735,852 bus, and of 
this total the United Kingdom. took 491,- 
286,690 bus, or slightly more than 73%. 
These figures have been released by the 
statistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. The bulk total for the 
three-year period included 510,097,853 
bus of spring wheat and only 12,823,535 
bus of durum. The remainder of 148,- 
814,194 bus was in the form of flour. 

For 1940-41 alone, exports of wheat 
and wheat flour totaled 231,206,246 bus, 
with 174,684,223 of spring wheat and 10,- 
222,301 of durum, the remainder being 
made up of flour. 

During the 1940-41 crop year the 
United Kingdom took 191,282,387 bus of 
the bulk total, or slightly more than 82%. 
The United States took in 4,388,620 bus 
for home consumption and 7,521,894 for 
milling in bond. Portugal was the next 
largest individual buyer, with 6,846,761 
bus, and the British West Indies next 
with 4,770,024 bus, while China took 4,- 
576,124. No Canadian wheat or flour 
went to Russia in that year. 

In 1941-42 total exports of wheat and 
flour to all destinations amounted to 
225,828,434 bus. This total included 45,- 
926,003 bus in the form of flour, while 
the remainder was made up of wheat, 
with slightly more than 1,600,000 bus of 
durum grades. 

That particular year the United King- 
dom took 149,772,990 bus, or better than 
66%. The United States imported 7,351,- 
268 bus for home consumption and 11,- 
282,161 for milling in bond. Egypt was 
the next largest buyer that year, and 
took 13,808,021 bus, with a little less 


than half in the form of flour. Portugal 
followed with 11,553,047 bus. The British 
West Indies took 7,801,392 bus, all jp 
the form of flour, while Russia jm. 
ported 4,966,763 bus, and more than 4, 
500,000 bus of this represented flour, 
Switzerland imported 4,372,456 bus. Oth- 
er countries taking in excess of 1,000,000 
bus included Iran, Newfoundland, Spain 
and Hire. 

Canadian wheat and flour exports for 
the last year that figures have been made 
available, namely 1942-43, totaled 214, 
700,902 bus. This included 56,588,469 
bus as flour, and of the remainder less 
than a million bushels was durum wheat. 
In that crop year the United Kingdom 
took 150,231,313 bus, including 34,276, 
627 bus as flour. The quantity taken by 
the United Kingdom was almost 70% ot 
the bulk total exported from _ the 
Dominion, The United States imported 
7,174,274 bus for home consumption and 
7,687,479 for milling in bond. Portugal 
was the third largest buyer for that year, 
and took 10,457,669 bus, while Egypt 
came next with 9,268,556 bus, including 
7,254,339 in the form of flour. The 
British West Indies imported 7,299,483 
bus, all in the form of flour. Greece 
took 6,334,281 bus, Eire 3,766,842 and 
Switzerland 2,588,279. Other countries 
importing in excess of 1,000,000 bus in- 


cluded French Colonies, Russia, Iran, 
British Guiana and Newfoundland. 
Coarse grain exports for 1940-41 


amounted to 138,650,517 bus of oats, 2,- 
721,886 bus of barley and 1,957,846 bus 
of rye; in 1941-42, 11,861,103 bus of oats, 
2,057,931 bus of barley and 2,791,675 bus 
of rye; in 1942-48, 63,323,012 bus of 
oats, 33,760,760 bus of barley and 2,002, 
891 bus of rye. 





Canadian Mills Establishing 
High Mark in Feed Production 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that production of 
bran, shorts and middlings by the Ca- 
nadian flour milling industry will es- 
tablish a new high mark in the crop year 
1943-44. Grindings of wheat during the 
11 months ending with June, 1944, 
totaled close to 100,000,000 bus and will 
reach a new peak for the full crop year. 
This highwater mark in flour production 
will be reflected in. a heavy output of 
millfeeds. ... k 

Production between Aug. 1, 1943, and 
June 30, 1944, totaled 737,090 tons com- 
pared with 723,182 in the corresponding 
period a year earlier. Total production 
in the crop year 1942-43 set a record at 
788,229 tons but this will be surpassed 
in the crop year 1943-44. All but about 
5% of this production has been con- 
sumed in the domestic market where 


the demand for this type of feed has 
been almost insatiable during the past 
two years. 

Prior to 1941-42 exports of millfeed 
from Canada were of considerable 
volume but during the past two years 
these have been controlled under an €x- 
port permit system with the result that 
the increase in production has been made 
available to users in the domestic mar 
ket. The production and exports of bran, 
shorts and middlings during the past sev- 
eral years are shown in the following 
table: 
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Allied Advance 
Threatens Supply 
of Bread in Paris 


Lonvon, Enc.—The invasion of France 
has caused serious repercussions on the 
bread supply of Paris. The 1,600 tons 
of wheat needed daily have been travel- 
ing by canal and river barges but this 
traffic has been almost totally blocked. 
Wheat coming by rail from the north 
and northeast has been held up for the 
same reason. 

One report states that there is suffi- 
cient flour to meet urgent demands of 
the population for 20 days, but a serious 
lack of fuel, through unsolvable trans- 
port difficulties, holds up baking. Gas 
and electricity have been cut to the raw 
minimum and there is no coal. The Paris 
correspondent of a German newspaper 
writes that the people are feverishly 
gathering wood in the Bois de Boulogne 
and the Bois de Vincennes for bakers’ 
ovens. 

Many other cities are being hit even 
harder than Paris, wheat supplies rap- 
idly dwindling and stocks of flour, in 
many cases, being only sufficient for day- 
to-day demands. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER IN NEW ZEALAND 
BAKING INDUSTRY IS DEAD 


Lonpon, Eno.—Early this year the 
death occurred in Auckland, New Zea- 
land, of Walter Buchanan, aged 88, who 
set up the first automatic bakery in the 
southern hemisphere. The story of his 
career is told in the Australasian Baker, 
which describes him as the “grand old 
man of baking.” He was born in Pais- 
ley, Scotland, in 1856, and went to New 
Zealand when he was 24, his worldly 
possessions consisting of scarcely more 
than the clothes in which he stood. How- 
ever, on reaching New Zealand he had 
no difficulty in getting employment at 
good wages, as he was an able crafts- 
man and a willing worker. 








At the end of three years Mr. Buchan- 
an had acquired enough capital to start 
on his own account and success after 
success followed the opening of his first 
small bakery. Soon he had to move into 
bigger premises and before long the 
business wa3 converted into a “family” 
limited liability company. He kept in 
constant touch with all the technical de- 
velopments in the baking trade overseas, 
being particularly interested in the me- 
chanical angle. He always had been con- 
vineed that machines could take the hard 
vork and uncertainty out of bread pro- 
duction and on the first opportunity in- 
‘ested in an automatic baking plant. 
twas not what would be called an auto- 
matic today, as it lacked synchronization. 
Everything was done by machinery from 
dough mixing to baking in the flat-cole 
traveling oven, but the dough had to be 
man-handled in between. — Still Mr. 
Buchanan’s automatic plant was the 
Most modern within a radius of 10,000 


miles and one of the first dozen in the 
world. In 1909 he built a large new 
bread bakery in Auckland, fitting it with 
the most up-to-date machinery, and it 
continues to be one of the leading bak- 
eries in New Zealand and Australia. 

Mr. Buchanan retained an active inter- 
est in the business until three years ago 
and his outstanding success as a baker 
lay in the fact that he gave the public 
the very best bread he knew how to 
make or could get others to make and 
by putting into its production the last 
word in machinery, technique and _ in- 
gredients. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING LEADER, 
LORD ESSENDON, IS DEAD 


Lonpon, ENnctanp.— Lord Essendon, 
chairman of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., London, and associated shipping 
companies, died at his home at Essen- 
don, near London, on June 24, at the 
age of 74. As Frederick William Lewis 
he began his business career as a boy 
in the office of the late Sir Christopher 
Furness, afterwards Lord Furness, in 
West Hartlepool, in fulfillment of a 
promise which had been made by Sir 
Christopher to the boy’s father. He 
worked hard, became chief assistant to 
Sir Christopher and while still quite 
young was given an important post 
in the London office of the shipping com- 
pany, which eventually became known as 
Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. In 1914 
he was appointed deputy chairman of 
the company and during the first Great 
War years did important work for the 
government. In 1918, in recognition of 
his public services, he received his title 
and in 1919 was appointed chairman 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. At the 
company’s last annual meeting he was 
congratulated by his fellow directors and 
shareholders on his having completed 
60 years of service with them. 

In the present war Lord Essendon 
also performed important work for his 
country, acting as chairman of the Wool 
Disposal Committee, which was respon- 
sible under the Ministry of Supply for 
the disposal of the wool purchased in 
British countries overseas and shipped to 
the United Kingdom, and he also served 
on the Advisory Shipping Council of 
the Ministry of War Transport. 

His successor as chairman of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., is Ernest Mur- 
rant, who has acted as deputy-chairman 
since 1935. 
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KILLED BY FLYING BOMB 

Lonpon, Enc.—A flying bomb caused 
the death of Richard Owen, his wife and 
son on July 6, their house receiving a 
direct hit and being demolished in a 
split second, with that of their neighbor, 
a doctor, who was also killed, together 
with his son... Mr. Owen was secretary 
of the large London baking firm of 
Price & Co., Ltd. His wife was the 
daughter of the late Samuel Price, one 
of the original directors of the firm, 


who died in April of this year. Their 
daughter, who was with them in the 
house at the time, escaped death but 
was injured. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HOVIS, LTD., PAYS DIVIDEND 

Lonpon, Eno.—Hovis, Ltd., manufac- 
turer of the proprietary flour used in 
Hovis bread, a brown loaf containing 
wheat germ, has declared a dividend of 
20% for the year ended. March 31, 1944. 
In referring to the company’s sound 
financial position, the. chairman, A. H. 
Dence, said that the fact that the board 
could confidently recommend payment of 
a dividend at the same. rate as in pre- 
vious years was evidence of..the com- 
pany’s health and well being. He ex- 
pressed disappointment, however, that 
the remuneration payable by the govern- 
ment to the company, based on prewar 
standard years’ figures, had not yet been 
agreed upon, although the accounts, duly 
formulated as required, had. been for- 
warded to the Ministry of..Food some 
time ago. This, no doubt, was due to 
the business differing from other milling 
concerns, in that the chief trade was 
in a specialty flour, 
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BRITISH MILLERS MEET 
NEEDS OF ROBOMB CRISIS 


Lonpnon, Eno.—The departure from 
London to safer parts of the country 
of over 1,000,000 people has created dif- 
ficulties in regard to feeding them until 
the necessary transfer of quotas has 
been effected. 

Many of the. reception areas are short 
of food owing to the sudden increased 
demand upon their quotas, and the 
evacuees, although armed with their 
emergency ration cards, cannot get the 
food. Hotels, restaurants and teashops 
have not enough supplies to go round. 

Owing to prompt action by the mill- 
ers in seeing that their baker customers 
were well supplied with flour to meet the 
situation, there has been less difficulty 
in regard to bread than with other ar- 
ticles of food. 








BREAD-HUNGRY TROOPS 
IN NORMANDY 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—A common 
grouse among the troops in Norman- 
dy, according to a London newspaper 
war correspondent, is lack of bread. 
It is not that the troops are hungry, 
for rations are ample, but Army 
biscuits are hard and require con- 
siderable jaw exercise. For a time 
Service men were able to buy hard 
brown French bread for a few francs 
and as there was an abundance of 
butter they were happy.: This device, 
however, threatened the limited bread 
supplies of Normandy. Now shop-. 
keepers are forbidden to sell bread 
to service men, who have had to re- 
turn to the much maligned Army-is- 
sue biscuits. asm 





Britain’s National 
Grist Gets More 
Imported Wheat 


Eno.—The 
home-grown ‘wheat in the national grist 
was reduced to 30% on July 24. This 
means that the admixture now contains 
about 60% of imported wheat and 1214% 
imported (Canadian) flour. It is report- 
ed that some farmers still have some 
last season’s wheat unthreshed in stack, 
which is considered unusual and the re- 
sult of the most wonderful cereal year 
for home-grown grain in Great Britain 
within living memory. Harvest pros- 
pects generally are favorable and cutting 
in some of the more forward counties 
has begun. 


Lonpon, proportion of 
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CROP PROSPECTS IN ITALY 
ARE REPORTED FAVORABLE 


Lonpon, Eno.—Although figures are 
not yet available, indications point to a 
good grain harvest in liberated Italy. 
Prospects in the Foggia province are 
particularly bright, for at the end of 
June more than 50% of its quota of 
156,600 metric tons already had been 
delivered under the “people’s granaries” 
scheme, which had displaced the ineffec- 
tive Fascist pool system. In other prov- 
inces deliveries have been delayed by 
difficulties in transport and the lack of 
agricultural machinery, fuel and electric 
power. 
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GOOD CROPS IN RECENT 
RUSSIAN BATTLE ZONES 


Lonpon, Ene.—“It is wonderful to 
think of Russia’s embattled soil produc- 
ing again,” writes the Moscow corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Express. 
“In the Ukraine I saw crops of surpris- 
ing good quality in regions where the 
Germans were still in occupation earlier 
this year. In White Russia, despite the 
battles, fields of rye and wheat—though 
not of prewar quality—looked as though 
they would be a useful contribution to 
the national larder.” 
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IRISH MILL HAS GOOD YEAR 

Lonpon, Enoe.—White, Tomkins & 
Courage, Ltd., Belfast and Liverpool, 
made a net profit for the year ending 
March 31, 1944, of $233,205, showing a 
slight increase over the previous year, 
and for the twenty-ninth year in succes- 
sion declared a dividend of 10%. At 
the forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the milling company in London, the 
chairman referred to the difficulties en- 
countered during the year of shortage 
of. manpower and raw materials, which 
had made a decrease in output unavoid- 
able.. He. said changes brought about 
by war conditions had called for skill 
and ingenuity in dealing with many types 
of grain. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








DIET OF A GRASSHOPPER.—A 
lady who had written a children’s book 
about bread came in one day lately to 
let me read it in manuscript. It was 
very much personalized and dramatized, 
but about as good a job as could be 
done with that vast subject for such an 
audience. Too much dramatized, among 
the few things that could be criticized, 
was her story of the great Minnesota 
grasshopper plague of 1877 which led 
to Governor Pillsbury’s celebrated proc- 
lamation of a day of prayer. The 
grasshoppers, she solemnly assured her 
child audience, were so voracious that 
they consumed the plowhandles and oth- 
er wooden parts of farm machinery. 

This familiar grotesquery was prompt- 
ly challenged, but the author stuck to 
her ground. She had seen the story 
on many a printed page, and an ancient 
miller had assured her of its accuracy, 
for he had seen such things with his 
own boyish eyes! 

The story, indeed, has been much 
told and printed. It is one of the folk- 
tales of the west. It is germane to 
the legends of Paul Bunyan, who cut 
down the great forests and who 
straightened the rivers by merely hitch- 
ing his blue ox Babe to them and pull- 
ing them taut. Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes, 
you must know, are merely Babe’s foot- 
steps in the glacial morass. 


¥ ¥ 


There is a multitude of the grass- 
hopper yarns, all tall, many much taller 
than the plowhandle version. Accord- 
ing to one of them, for example, only 
bits of bone and metal remained of the 
team of horses a Dakota farmer aban- 
doned to the buzzing plague—even the 
hitching post they were tied to was 
gone when he came up again from his 
cyclone cellar. 

From Kansas hoppers have come 
whoppers, too. One of the mildest is of 
the creatures that ate pitchfork handles 
and used the tines for toothpicks. And 
do you remember seeing, in recent years, 
the synthetic but almost persuasive pho- 
tograph of a grasshopper with a com- 
bine on his back? (This one is a broth- 
er of the GI tales of Alaskan and South 
Pacific mosquitoes, which are now com- 
monly reported to be indistinguishable 
from B-29s). 

¥ ¥ 


No such family of legends as this 
grows up from the soil of pure fancy. 
There was some basis of fact in even the 
loftiest of the tales of a grasshopper’s 
voracity. He did eat fibrous things. 
There was bare ground in his wake. A 
resident of Kansas has left this printed 
reminiscence: 

“The morning of August 27th dawned, 
a sight heart rending beyond description 
was to be seen. The trees and shrub- 


bery were stripped of their foliage as 


by winter’s icy blast, the ground, which 
the day before was covered with a rich 
carpet of green, was now brown and 
bare. Corn, which was just changing 
from the milky stage to one of ripening, 
was now cut and torn as by some huge 
machine. Flowers, blooming the day be- 
fore, had now totally disappeared. Of 
beans, peas and..other vegetables, noth- 
ing remained but the hard woody stems 
of the plants.” 

There was something even in this sad 
spectacle that seemed to call for less 
serious treatment, for a writer in the 
Commonwealth, Topeka, looked at it 
this way: 

“The advent of the grasshoppers in 
this city and vicinity yesterday evening 
created quite a stir. There were enough 
of them to stir almost anything. The 
pesky cormorants arrived by millions 
(just how many millions we didn’t stop 
to count), and if anybody was deprived 
of the glorious amusement of catching 
grasshoppers and making them spit to- 
bacco-juice, it was not on account of 
any scarcity of hoppers. They have 
never been seen in Topeka before, but 
they manifested a familiarity and so- 
ciability that was truly refreshing. Like 
a great many other visitors, they arrived 
at a time when there was nothing for 
them to eat—the drouth having ex- 
hausted everybody’s supply of spare 
food; consequently the destruction was 
limited in the city, the only inconveni- 
ence suffered being the loss of front 
gates and an occasional section of picket 
fence. In return for this the grasshop- 
pers attacked innumerable piles of cord- 
wood and cut it up into very respect- 
able chunks for the stove; this would 
have been a fair offset if the fiends 
had only taken the trouble to split it.” 
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And now for a little word from sci- 
ence on this subject. R. G. Ruggles, 
entomologist at the University of Minne- 
sota Farm, St. Paul, writes to our li- 
brary lady: 

“It would be a ‘tall story’ if locusts 
or grasshoppers ate the wooden handles 
from the plows. What happened was 
that fork handles or other utensils cov- 
ered with sweat were objects of interest 
to these insects. Evidently the salt was 
the attraction and in such cases the 
wood would be gouged out by the lo- 
custs. The tongues of wagons covered 
with the sweat of work animals, the 
harness likewise would be ruined in this 
way. Sweatbands of hats, a sweaty 
shirt left in the field would be absolutely 
ruined, But the grasshoppers never 
went so far as to eat the wooden han- 
dles from plows.” 

And from D. A. Wilbur, associate 
professor of entomology at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, comes this corrobo- 
ration: 


= By Carroll K. Michener 











“The supposition regarding plow han- 
dles, pitchfork handles, and the like, 
is that the grasshoppers are after the 
salt left by sweaty hands. Fence posts 
that have been eaten probably were 
fresh posts, or posts which had absorbed 
moisture. Grasshoppers will eat cloth- 
ing as well as wooden structures. Pro- 
fessor Dean has just told me of an 
experience of his in western Kansas, in 
which he and a companion went swim- 
ming in the Smoky Hill river, leaving 
their clothes on the bank. When they 
got out of the river, after a lengthy 
swim, their clothes were well riddled 
by the hoppers. Such feeding apparent- 
ly is not a food reaction, but rather a 
search for moisture, or it may be just a 
nervous reaction similar to the chewing- 
gum habit.” 

So F. D. R. isn’t to blame for the New 
Deal ideology after all. A pair of writers 
in Collier's credit pretty nearly the 
whole dashed thing to Frances Perkins. 
The Roosevelt pattern of government, 
they claim, contains more of her ideas 
than those of anyone else, includ- 
ing the president. PWA, WPA, CCC, 
NRA, Wage and Hour, Social Security, 
U. S. Employment Agency, Abolition of 
Child Labor—all of these and more were 
thought up first by Miss Perkins, and put 
over on Franklin in such a way that 
sometimes he thought they wére his own 
ideas! On the other side of the picture, 
we see Miss Perkins pulling against F. 
D. R., unsuccessfully, in the matter of 
supreme court packing, and we get this 
astounding bit of perspective: “She is 
genuinely afraid that the continued in- 
vasion of private rights, and the growth 
of bureaucracy, will ultimately bring 
about regimentation of the people by the 
government.” 

GROCERS COUNTER-ATTACK.— 
An entertaining skirmish in the war be- 
tween drug stores and grocery stores 
over who would and should not sell vita- 
mins has taken place in Kentucky, where 
the legislature one day found before it 
a bill that would have prevented all 
retailers save druggists from selling any 
types of proprietary drugs, even common 
household commodities. The bill was 
going along nicely until the grocers 
went into action, and it wasn’t until 
the skirmish was nearly over that the 
druggists knew there was one. Then 
they found, to their intense discomfort, 
that the bill was decorated with this 
curious amendment: 

“No licensed pharmacist shall sell, of- 
fer for sale, advertise for sale, give away 
or in ‘any other manner disperse or dis- 
tribute, any foods, beverages, tobacco, 
confections, perfumery, jewelry, wearing 
apparel, dry goods, pottery, paints, 
books, magazines, periodicals, newspa- 





pers, stationery, hardware, gas or elec. 
trical appliances, or any other article, 
commodity or thing, except medical, hos. 
pital, or sick-room accessories and sup- 
plies directly related to the practice of 
pharmacy and the compounding and dis 
pensing of drugs and medicines.” 

It seems hardly necessary to add that 
this bill died a-borning. 

“Drug stores are practically every. 
thing except pharmacies today,” com- 
ments Super Market Merchandising. 
“The drug retailers have felt it within 
their province to make incursions into 
every other retailing field. But let an- 
other retailer attempt to sell even a 
packaged proprietary article and _ they 
become exceedingly sensitive of the 
health of the nation. This sensitiveness 
has inspired them to efforts at restrain- 
ing the sales of adhesive tape, corn plas. 
ters, epsom salts, mineral oil, aspirin, 
etc., all, of course, on the basis that onl 
the licensed pharmacist can make the 
corn plasters work properly. And that 
if a food or general retail clerk sells the 
corn plaster, the health of the nation 
may be jeopardized. The strange coin- 
cidence, that generally the proprietary 
drugs that concern them are high-profit 
items, never, of course, entered into their 
altruistic thinking! 

“Now it is vitamins. The state boards 
of pharmacy—seeing that the public 
takes its vitamins equally well whether 
bought over the food counter, in a de- 
partment store or stationery store—again 
have become solicitous of the public 
health. (Not at all of the millions of 
dollars of vitamin sales that are going 
out of their hands.) 

“State courts have rebuked these pres- 
sure efforts, and it is interesting to note 
that these pharmaceutical groups have 
not seen fit to test the question in the 
Supreme Court, which is very close to 
the Food and Drug Administration.” 

... From the pen of L. A. Maynard, 
professor of animal nutrition in Cornell 
University: “In the development of new 
products better to meet physiologic re- 
quirements, food habits and consumer 
needs and preferences as to forms and 
kinds of food must be taken fully into 
account. This aspect cannot be neg: 
lected in any over-all nutrition program. 
The proper place of synthetic vitamins 
in the food economy of the future must 
be examined dispassionately with a cot 
sideration of all the factors involved.” 

. . Boiled down to less than profes- 
sorial language, “You can’t make ‘em eat 
what they don’t like.” It’s a good foun- 
dation for all nutritional endeavors. 

The bishop last Sunday was discussing 
spiritual aspects of technology. We have 
improved upon Ruth’s sickle, but, he 
asked, have we improved upon Ruth? 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WESTERN STAR 
~KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


You could choose any one of these 
three flours and do a fine baking 
job. But one of the three will excel 
in your plant. It is the one that is 
particularly adapted to your pro- 
cedure, and continues that way crop 


after crop. 
* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 




















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


ee 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














Minnesota Girt Frour .... . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g ; 6 y | with Vitamins 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 
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FLAVOR have 
favor of Bakers 


MANUFACTURERS 


WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 





won the 
Interested 


in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 


CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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OLF'S 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING C 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 









































HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
























Ae INDICATE 

| OuR sources oF 

"| suppty From 2 
= | COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


* Since 1821 * 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Buildiag Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| 
| 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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Evans Milling Co. | . 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 






















Toledo 








EVERY PRO- 


MILLING WHEA FROM 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION "OF THE UNITED STATES 


— — Ni York N Pert Peoria 
Chicago ow ‘as! le 'e0) 
St. Toule Portland. oe — Guivesten 

Ch Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Vancouver, B. C. 


Buffalo 
Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, 111, 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Government and Industry Relations Policy 


Eprror’s Note.—Excerpts are here pre- 
sented from an address delivered by 
Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation, at the an- 


nual National Institute for Trade Organ- 


vice president of the 


ization Executives conducted at North- 
western University, Evanston, III., on 
Aug. 17. Mr. 
many years of experience as a repre- 
sentative of the milling industry in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The institute is sponsored 
each year by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United. States, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and_ the 
American Trade Association Executives. 
Its cnrollment is made up of Chamber of 
Commerce secretaries, trade association 
oficials and others interested in organ- 


Fakler drew upon his 


ization activities. 


¥ ¥ 


.:) the past 25 years govern- 
ment agencies have been playing an 
increasingly important part in the con- 
duct of business. Some of this activity 
has been invited by business itself, some 
has been forced upon us, and some has 
been necessary in the general public 
interest. Regardless of the source of or 
the reason for the activity, we are con- 
fronted with a reality and not a theory. 
Naturally the tempo of government ac- 
tivity in business has stepped up ma- 
terially during the war period. Much 
of this will probably cease soon after 
the war, but even during the postwar 
period a partnership between govern- 
ment and business is inevitable. 

There is, therefore, a very definite 
need for the development and mainte- 
nance of sound and effective relations 
between government and industry. Gov- 
ernment activities, on the one hand, 
must be developed in such a way that 
industry can live and operate profitably. 
The government must of necessity be 
dependent upon business and industry. 
Their interests and welfare cannot be 
ignored completely in favor of some 
ideal or theory. Industry, on the other 
hand, must make its contribution by 
informing the government of its prob- 
lems in such a way as to enable it to 
conduct its activities intelligently. 

We are sometimes inclined to think of 
government as an entity, and business and 
However, both 
Therefore, 


industry as an entity. 
are composed of individuals. 
fundamentally, relations between gov- 
ernment and industry are nothing more 
than human relations. 

We in industry must recognize that 
government officials have jobs just as 
we have and that they are just as 
much interested in those jobs as we 
are in ours. The vast majority of 
government officials, particularly in the 
administrative branch of government, 
are truly administrative and attempt to 
carry out constructively the jobs as- 
signed to them. Of course, we find 
some who are of the crusading type, 
who are more interested in doing some- 
thing to somebody than doing some- 
thing for somebody. We must meet 
such folks as we find them. But by 


and large, government officials, when ap- 
proached from the standpoint of their 
being individuals interested in doing a 
g00d job, react just as we would if we 
Were in their position. 

Industry also is composed of many 
In some cases individual 


individuals, 


members of industry must take up their 
own particular problems direct with gov- 
ernment agencies. We could profitably 
discuss at some length the subject of 
relations between individual business 
concerns and government agencies. 
There is much room for improvement 
in these relations. About all I can say 
in passing is that experience has dem- 
onstrated that the person representing 
the company must first of all be thor- 
oughly familiar with the operations and 
policies of the company. He must be 
frank in presenting detailed data when 
required, and he should have those qual- 
ities of personality which enable him to 
get along with people. Experience has 
also demonstrated that the employment 
of legal counsel outside of the company 
to represent the company before govern- 
ment agencies, except in strictly legal 
matters, does not produce the most satis- 
factory results. Members of the legal 
staff of the company are usually thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of the 
company’s problems and can be used ef- 
fectively. In dealing with industry-wide 
problems the trade association offers the 
most effective medium for translating 
industry’s expressions, opinions and po- 
sitions to government, and the spokes- 
man in many cases is the. trade associa- 
tion executive. 

I have characterized relations between 
government and industry as human re- 
lations. In order to do an effective 
job a trade association executive must 
have an acquaintance with the people 
with whom, he is to deal. It is highly 
desirable to make this acquaintance 
even before any problems have arisen. 
Many times, of course, problems will arise 
with officials with whom the executive 
has no prior acquaintance, but it is an 
excellent practice to make the acquaint- 
ance of as many government officials as 
possible in the various departments and 
agencies which are likely to have any- 
thing to do with the industry you rep- 
resent, even before any problems arise. 


The most important step is the estab- 
lishment of confidence on the part of 
government officials in the trade associa- 
tion executive and in the industry for 
which he is speaking. Such confidence 
can be developed best by complete frank- 
ness on the part of the industry and 
its spokesman. Industry must recognize 
that government officials have access to 
many sources of information with re- 
spect to the industry. Industry’s rep- 
resentatives can very often be helpful 
in interpreting this information correct- 
ly, but it does the industry’s case no 
good to come in with information, or 
data, or opinions designed merely to 
support a particular course of action 
desired by the industry. If the informa- 
tion, or data, or opinions presented by 
industry are not substantiated by facts 
which cannot be disputed, the reliability 
of the information is subject to question. 
The reliability of information given to 
government by industry and its repre- 
sentatives is essential in establishing 
that confidence which is necessary for 
understanding and effective co-operation 
between industry and government. 

Industry’s relations with government 
lie in two general broad fields which 
in many respects are closely interrelated. 
Of course, the source of all government 
administrative activity is legislation en- 
acted by Congress. Therefore, in the 
initial stages industry’s contacts must 
of necessity be with members of that 
body. 
acted it becomes the task of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government 
to carry out the will of Congress, and 
then it becomes the task of the trade 
association to represent and speak for 
the industry in connection with putting 
the law to work. 

In the legislative field as well as in 
the administrative field it is necessary 
for the industry and its representatives 
to have an acquaintance with individu- 
als who are doing the work. The most 
important phase of this acquaintance 


Once legislation has been en- 





WFA Wonders What to Do 
With Surplus Egg Supply 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Lt. Col. Ralph 
W. Olmstead, deputy director of the 
War Food Administration’s distribution 
section, told a Senate committee on 
Aug. 17 “I wish I knew” what WFA 
is going to do with surplus eggs pur- 
chased under the egg price support pro- 
gram. 

Olmstead, testifying before the Sen- 
ate’s war investigating committee, said 
that more than 5,000,000 cases of surplus 
eggs have been bought under a law re- 
quiring government purchases to support 
prices at 90% of parity. 

He said that between 100 and 150 
million dollars had been expended in gov- 
ernment egg programs. It was brought 
out, however, that the estimate included, 
in addition to the price support pur- 
chases, some lend-lease and other egg 
purchases by WFA, and that it also 
covers the cost of drying, freezing, ship- 
ping and storage. 

Furthermore, Olmstead said, if the 


law stays on the books and egg pro- 
duction continues at its present high 
level the WFA may have to do the same 
thing next year. 

“Do you mean to say that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have invested between 
100 and 150 million dollars on eggs we 
have no use for?” Olmstead was asked 
by Senator Ferguson (R., Mich.) 

“That’s right,’ the witness replied. 

Later the witness, who was being 
questioned about WFA food purchases 
and reports of some warehouse spoilages, 
said that if shipments of dried eggs to 
Great Britain continue at a high level, 
and if they can be used in feeding the 
peoples of liberated countries or sold 
in this country, “we may sustain a net 
loss of only about $10,000,000.” 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported on Aug. 17 that food prices in 
the month ending July 15 had advanced 
1.3%, largely because of an increase of 
15% in egg prices to an average of 53c 
a dozen. 


is that of the members of your indus- 
try with members of Congress. It is 
important for the trade association ex- 
ecutive to know key members of Con- 
gress who are most likely to deal with 
It is 
impossible for the trade association ex- 


legislation affecting the industry. 


ecutive to know all members of Con- 
gress nor is this necessary. It is desir- 
able to have an acquaintance with as 
many as possible, but it is absolutely 
essential to have an acquaintance with 
key members who are likely to be inter- 
ested in your particular field. It is 
equally important for the members of 
the industry to know their own mem- 
bers of Congress and to make them 
acquainted with the problems with which 
these businessmen are confronted. 

The activities of the industry and the 
association in the legislative field usually 
fall in two general classifications. The 
first is that type of legislation of which 
the industry itself is the proponent or 
with which the industry is in favor. 
The second is that type of legislation 
which is proposed either by the govern- 
ment or some other group and which 
is opposed by the industry. 

If the industry itself wishes to pro- 
pose a piece of legislation, it is the func- 
tion of the association first to analyze 
the problem. This is pretty largely the 
job of the trade association executive 
in the initial stages, but involves con- 
sultation with members of the industry 
through properly selected and represen- 
tative committees.. In the drafting of a 
bill it is necessary to consult your le- 
Very often in a. technical 
piece of legislation it is desirable to 
consult with the legislative drafting serv- 
ices of Congress, and sometimes with 
the legislative counsel of the particular 
department or agency which is likely to 
administer the law. 

When the legislation has been drafted 
it becomes the job of the trade associ- 


gal counsel. 


ation executive to select sponsors for it 
in either the House or the Senate, or 
both. 
advance to which congressional commit- 
tee the bill is likely to be referred, and 


It is possible to determine in 


in the selection of sponsors for the bill 
it is extremely helpful to select an ac- 
This 
insures assistance in arranging for hear- 
ings and active support within the com- 
mittee and on the floor. . 

The next step is to see that hearings 


tive member of that committee. 


are held as promptly as possible by the 
committee. Again it becomes the task 
of the trade association executive to se- 
lect industry witnesses. In most cases 
these should be members of the indus- 
try competent to speak on the particu- 
lar problem and to make a good pres- 
entation before the committee. In some 
cases the trade association executive can 
make an appearance for the industry, 
but generally speaking members of Con- 
gress prefer to hear from the persons 
who are to be directly affected by the 
highly technical 
cases involving fine points of law, it 


legislation. In some 
might even be necessary to have legal 
counsel appear for the industry, but this 
should be done only when absolutely 
necessary. Legal counsel in these mat- 
ters is a necessary thing, but, by and 
large, competent men in the industry 
speaking before a Congressional com- 
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GLEeNpIvE, Mont.—A bumper crop of 
wheat in a strip estimated at 20 miles 
wide and at least 100 miles long was 
destroyed last week by a hailstorm and 
high winds, a storm which injured live- 
stock, killed poultry and 
leveled farm buildings. 
Preliminary estimates by 
farmers in the area, 
which stretches from 
Broadus in the extreme 
southeastern part of Montana to Sidney 
near the North Dakota line, placed dam- 
age at 2,500,000 bus. Many farmers lost 
entire crops. Harvesting in the region 
was just getting under way when the 
storm struck. Farmers were preparing for 
one of the best yields in years, with some 
sections expecting a harvest of 40 bus to 
the acre. 


Storm 


Damage 





mittee make a more favorable impres- 
sion upon members of the committee. 

Where more than one industry wit- 
ness is necessary the trade association 
executive must organize presentation of 
that testimony in such a way as to avoid 
duplication. There is nothing that 
wears a congressional committee down 
more and faster than repetitious testi- 
mony. 

The next job of the trade association 
executive is to organize the industry 
and to direct its support of the legisla- 
tion. The entire problem should be out- 
lined and the proposed legislation should 
be carefully analyzed for the industry. 
When the bill is in committee, commu- 
nications from members of the indus- 
try to members of the committee should 
be recommended. When members of 
the industry have a personal acquaint- 
ance with members of the committee 
these communications should be direct. 
When members of the industry do not 
know committee members personally, 
then it can be suggested that their 
views be channeled through their own 
individual ‘congressmen and senators. 

After the hearings have been held 
and the bill reaches the floor, industry 
members should be advised when the 
bill is likely to be taken up and again 
the suggestion should be made that they 
communicate with members of the House 
or Senate generally, preferably now di- 
rect with their own representatives and 
senators. : 

When a bill has been enacted by one 
house it is necessary to go through prac- 
tically the same procedure in the other 
house. It should not be taken for grant- 
ed that merely because a bill has passed 
either the House-or Senate that it will 
take its own course in the other body. 
Just as much care must be exercised in 
presenting the case to the second house 
as was done with the first. 

As is very often the case the legisla- 
tion is amended by the second legisla- 
tive body. When this happens the bill 
of necessity must go to conference and 
here again it is important for the trade 
association executive to keep in close 
touch with the progress being made in 
conference. 

With respect to that type of legisla- 
tion which is opposed by the industry, 
much the same procedure should be fol- 
lowed in presenting the industry’s case 
to the proper committees and to indi- 
vidual members of the House and Sen- 
ate. The trade association executive 
must analyze the legislation, consult with 
industry members to develop the indus- 
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try’s position, and determine whether or 
not the -legislation is to be opposed 
without qualification or whether amend- 
ments can be suggested to improve its 
application to the industry. These 
amendments must be drafted and put 
into the hands of members of the com- 
mittee considering the legislation, be- 
cause it is much easier to secure amend- 
ments in committee than on the floor. 
The opposition to‘ legislation of this 
kind must be organized much as you 
would organize your support. 

In suggesting communications to mem- 
bers of Congress, members of the in- 
dustry should be urged to express their 
views in their own way. The trade as- 
sociation executive must be helpful in 
this connection by giving the members 
of the industry a complete analysis and 
detailed information with respect to the 
legislation, but their views should be 
their own. There is nothing that hurts 
a case more than uniformity of com- 
munications from a particular group, 

During the legislative process of a 
particular bill the trade association ex- 
ecutive is more or less the watch dog. 
If he has developed an acquaintance 
with leaders in Congress and has de- 
veloped confidence in him and in the 
industry, members of Congress will call 
upon him frequently for information. 
No matter how much work may be 
involved in responding to such requests 
the trade association executive should 
respond promptly, honestly and frankly. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in opposing a particular piece of legis- 
lation providing the opposition is sound 
and frankly presented. If the industry 
is opposed to a particular bill it has an 
obligation to make that opposition known 
and to bring out all of the facts on the 
other side, so that members of Con- 
gress can intelligently decide the merits. 
It is only by being frank and honest 
either in favor of or in opposition to a 
particular piece of legislation during the 
legislative process that the industry can 
lay the groundwork for effective co- 
operation with the administrative branch 
of government in carrying out the law. 

In the administrative field the trade 
association and the trade association 
executive can be particularly helpful 
and effective. Even though the industry 


‘ through the association has opposed the 


enactment of a bill directly affecting 
the industry or affecting all industries 
generally, if the opposition has been 
frank, fair and above board it is not 
impossible to work effectively with ad- 
ministrative or regulatory officials in 
developing an effective administration of 
the law. 

There are many types of administra- 
tive activity with which industry has to 
deal. First, there is that type of ad- 
ministrative action which results from 
a specific regulatory measure affecting 
only your own industry. There is that 
type of administrative action which af- 
fects your industry by regulation under 
a general statute affecting all industries. 
Again, there is that type of administra- 
tive action resulting from executive or- 
ders. 

With respect to the first two, indus- 
try has an opportunity to observe what 
form the legislation is likely to take 
or to co-operate with the government 
agencies in the development of neces- 
sary administrative rules and regula- 
tions in advance of their becoming ef- 
fective. However, in the third group, 
industry usually has no advance in- 
formation with respect to the content 





of the executive order, and any relief 
that may be necessary from the’ im- 
position of such: an -order must. be -se- 
cured after the fact rather than before. 
In any event, the approach of the in- 
dustry and the trade association to the 
problem is basically the same. 

In the administrative field, the trade 
association executive must make it his 
business to know the department or bu- 
reau or agency which is to administer 
a particular law affecting his indus- 
try. If the trade association’ executive 
has not already made an acquaintance 
with these officials in the past he should 
get acquainted with them immediately. 
It is important to find out what their 
problems are as well as presenting to 
them the problems confronting you and 
the industry, Above all things, after a 
law has been enacted it is fatal in 
the development of administrative pro- 
cedure to argue the merits of the leg- 
islation with the officials with whom 
you must deal. 

While the trade association executive 
must take the leadership, he should call 
in experienced men from the industry 
to handle various phases of the prob- 
lem with which they are primarily fa- 
miliar. Data already gathered by the 
association, or gathered for the particu- 
lar problem in hand, should be made 
available to the government in such 
form that it will intelligently give a 
true picture of the industry. It is not 
wise to sit back and depend only on 
these sources of information. Govern- 
ment agencies also have many sources 
of information. In order to be most 
useful such data must be properly in- 
terpreted. Cold figures do not always 
tell the whole story. But always keep 
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in mind in. presenting your own data, 
that the government. agencies have 
méans available to them to check its 
accuracy and soundness. 

It is important that a particular reg- 
ulation affecting your industry employs 
language which is understandable by 
the industry and that whatever neces- 
sary forms are to be used are so set 
up that the industry can supply the 
information in the shortest possible time 
and in the most intelligent manner. The 
trade association and the trade associ- 
ation executive can be of inestimable 
value and service, not only to his in- 
dustry but to the government, in this 
particular field of activity. 

There are many other fields of admin- 
istrative activity in which the trade as- 
sociation executive can be of great sery- 
ice to his industry by being of service 
to government agencies. These activi- 
ties are not necessarily related to any 
particular piece of legislation.. Fre- 
quently, government agencies desire to 
undertake a program in the general pub- 
lic interest which requires the support 
and active participation of an indus- 
try. The trade association affords the 
most effective medium for co-operation 
with the government and for the mobili- 
zation of the forces of the industry 

Above all, your attitude toward the 
particular officials with whom you are 
dealing is exceedingly important. At 
the same time, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment official is important. The trade 
association executive can be most effec- 
tive in developing proper attitudes on 
both sides which will lead to a better 
understanding and more effective co- 
operation than by adopting an antag- 
onistic attitude. 





Federation Announces Committee 


Membership Lists for 1944-45 


Personnel of the various standing 
committees of the Millers National Fed- 
eration for the year 1944-45 has been 
announced, A total of 14 committees 
is listed, with the durum, family flour, 
pancake and postwar plans committees 
added this year. The feedstuffs group 
is now called the millfeed committee. 
Dropped from the roster this year are 
the package differential, sales contract, 
grain standards, taxation, mill account- 
ing and flour distributors’ committees. 

The committees for this year, with the 
membership of each, are as follows: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Cc. D. McKenzie, Chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Mina; 
A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago 6, Ill; W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 1, Texas; Lee 
Bowman, Scott County Milling Co., Sike- 
ston, Mo. 

M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C; F. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco 6, Cal; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 2, 
Neb; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle 4, Wash. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; W. C. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis-15, Minn; W. H. Lanham, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind; Julius 
E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa. 

E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 2, Kan- 
sas; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn; C. R, McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 


ledo 4, Ohio; E..P. MitcheH, ‘Flour. Mills- 


of America, Inc., Kansas City 13, Mo; 

R. Morris, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo 3, 
N. Y; W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas; L. S. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Gaynor E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Elmer 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas; 
Chas. Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; W. W. Smart, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., Inc., Shelby, N. C; Jess 
B. Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, Kansas City 6, Mo; Chas. B. Stout, 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis 2, 
Tenn; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Ine., Knoxville 6, Tenn; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo 
3, New York; Frank Viault, California Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles 54, Cal; I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind; 
J. L. Yergler, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Cc. D. McKenzie, Chairman, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Sydney Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn; 
A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; J. C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago 6, Ill. 

. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 
1, Texas; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Coa- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 
4, Wash; R. W. Goodell, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; W. 
C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Ince. 
Lockport, N. Y; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita 2, Kansas; A. E.. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.,. Minneapolis 2, 
Minn; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah,’ Ill; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City 6, Mo; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville 6, Tenn. 


FINANCE 
Philip H. Postel, Chairman, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Sydney Ander- 
son, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas. 


FLOUR DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Chairman, Comman- 


der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis F 
Minn; H.”~R: Goforth, J. Allen Smith & Co. 


“Ine., Knoxville 6, Tenn; W. L. Haley, Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 4, Wash; L. & 

Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita ¢, 

Kansas. K 
M. A. Lehman, Pillsbury Flour Mills 0°, 
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SprRINGFIELD, Coto. — H. A. Hanna 
reaped so much wheat this year that he 
had to go into the real 
estate business to han- 


Hanna ’s dle it. Using 28 com- 
bines in his fields at 
Manna one time, Mr. Hanna 


accumulated 125,000 bus 
of wheat within five days. He was com- 
pelled to buy some vacant lots in Spring- 
field upon which to pile his wheat crop. 
Charles Cooper of Pratt, Kansas, assisted 
Mr. Hanna with the harvest. 
i, eS 
Minneapolis 2, Minn; S. H. Rogers, Wilkins- 
Rogers Milling Co., Washington 7, D. C; 


A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chicago 
6, Ul; G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn, 

TECHNICAL 


3etty Sullivan, Chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; John 8. 


Andrews, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn; Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Ine., Louisville 4, Ky; E. G. Bayfield, 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

w. F. Geddes, University of Minnesota, 
st. Paul, Minn; C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn; W. 
L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn; A. R. Sasse, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago 6, Ill; W. H. Strowd, 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Assn,, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 

FLOUR CEILING AND SUBSIDY 

Fred J. Lingham, Chairman, Federal 
Mill, Ine., Lockport, N. Y; G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn; 
J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills ‘Co., 
Seattle 4, Wash; E. W. Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, 


Minn; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas; Frank A. Tucker, J. Al- 
len Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville 6, Tenn: 
I. E. Woodard, Acme- Evans Co., Indian- 


apolis 9, Ind. 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 

Jess B. Smith, Chairman, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City 6, Mo; 
8. T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, Ky; W. C. Doyle, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich; W. C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Cc. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


A flour of positive values and un- 
failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 
marches along year after year 
with the quality ideals of those 


who know baking as a science 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Hutchinson, Kansas; E. H: Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer. Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; 
A. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 2,:; Minn;. -G.. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Iae., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


“WHEAT-ALCOHOL PROGRAM 

Charles-. Ritz, Chairman, [International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago 6, 
Ill; David 8. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita 2, Kansas; G. S. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Otto A. Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Ev- 
ansville 7, Ind; R. McClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; M. F. 
Mulrgy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 

MILLFEED 


Henry E. Kuehn, Chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis 15, ‘Minn; W..:P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth “s Texas; 
W. K. Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., High 
Spire, Pa; David S. Jackman, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita 2, Kansas; D. P. Kingsley, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis 1, Minn. 

Otto A. Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Ev- 
ansville 7, Ind; J. L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle 4, Wash; John Tatam, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn; John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Inc., Beardstown, Ill; J. A. Willis, Jr., 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 


8, Mo. 
SALES EDUCATION 

W. R. Heegaard, Chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; H. 
Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, 
Ind; Milton P. Fuller, Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas; G. R. Krueger, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Arthur B. Marcy, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; Kermit P. Schaef- 
er, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; Gordon B. 
Wood, Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


DURUM 

. M. Steinke, Chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis 15, Minn; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; A. W. Quiggle, 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
15, Minn; P. M. Petersen, Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn, 

J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill; R. M. Stangler, North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D; E. E. 
Turnquist, Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, 
Minn; W. J. Warner, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SMALL MILLS 
Harold E. Yoder, Chairman, Co-operative 
Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind; Haskell Cudd, 
Stillwater Milling Co., Stillwater, Okla; C. 
Cc. Furr, Beverly Mills, Broad Run, Va; C. 
R. Kellogg, Kellogg & Buck, Morenci, 


(Continued on page 33.) 


























“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


If SUNNY KANSAS is 


new to you, we should 


like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics 
make fast 


friends. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Ui. 8. Branch Astels. oe ici ctiveccds yn e $4,904, 187 

Capital Deposited in ROSNER SERRE 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders. . peeeek 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildi - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank I Suilding - + Montreal 























HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
hicago Boards of Trade 
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BUCKLEY BIRTHDAY 

Charles W. Buckley, head of Buckley 
& Co., grain commission merchants on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, celebrated 
his 87th birthday on Aug. 20. Mr. Buck- 
ley’s membership on the exchange goes 
back to 1885, which makes him the dean 
among the association, and in so far as 
is known, he is also the oldest living 
member of the exchange. He is one of 
a group of 11 whose connection with 
the Chicago Board of Trade amounts to 
50 years or more. Mr. and Mrs. Buck- 
ley, who celebrated their 63rd wedding 
anniversary on May 30, reside at their 
country home near Barrington, Il. 


FATHER OF TWINS 

Bernard Levenson, of the Levenson 
Co., Irvington, N. J., flour jobber, is the 
father of twin girls, born Aug. 8 and 
weighing 6 lbs 2 oz and 6 lbs 4 oz. 


SOY FLOUR SALESMAN 

H. J. Guernsey, sales manager of the 
northwest soy products division of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a visitor among the New York 
trade. 
IN NEW YORK 

Ben S. Hargis, district sales manager, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
made his recent New York headquarters 
with the Chinski Trading Co. 


CHICAGO CALLERS 

Among outside millers visiting in Chi- 
cago last week were: Carl E. Bolte, In- 
dustrial Service Division of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., Washington, D. C; 
C. B. MacLeod, Big Jo Flour Mills divi- 
sion International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Otto Knauss, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., and C. D. Me- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 
VISITOR FROM THE EAST 

Cliff Morris, of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 


New York flour distributor, 
few days in Chicago last week. 


spent a 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE TRIP 

Fred N. Burrall, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, visited 
with the trade in Chicago a few days last 
week, He expected to make a trip 
through the central states before return- 
ing to the mill. 


FAREWELL DINNER 

Members of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors will give a farewell 
dinner the evening of Aug. 25 at the 
Medinah Club for Walter R. Churchill, 
who will leave shortly for Florida. Mr. 
Churchill recently sold his flour broker- 
age business to Henry Brainerd. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS 


C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is in Washington this week on business. 


AT RADIO INAUGURAL 


State millers who attended the inaugu- 
ration program of a new farm service 
promoted by radio station WKY in 
Oklahoma City included M. E. Hum- 
phrey, president of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co; Claud T. Alexander, sales 





manager for the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co; R. B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co., and 
Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co. 


NASHVILLE VISITOR 

C. E. Mallon, sales manager for the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, visited in 
Nashville last week with the company’s 
local representative, John Kreig. 


CANADIAN FISHING TRIP 

O. L. Spencer, general manager, Cleve- 
land division, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
is spending a few days fishing in Can- 
ada. He will call on the mill’s connec- 
tions in the East the latter part of the 
week. 


WITH CLEVELAND TRADE 
Cleveland visitors included F. P. Graw 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, and W. P, Tanner of Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York. 


VACATION ENDED 

E. C. Dreyer, president, Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, has returned to 
his office from Frankfort, Mich., where 
he and his wife spent a few weeks of 
their vacation. 


GRAIN BUYER 

Donald B. Walker, Ralston-Purina Co., 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the grain division’s buying depart- 
ment, effective Aug. 1. He formerly was 
manager of the company’s Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, soybean plant and prior to this 
was assistant manager of the Circleville, 
Ohio, branch, handling soybeans and feed. 
AT TEXAS UNIT 

L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller for the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
recent viistor at the Amarillo, Texas, 
unit of the company. 


PITTSBURGH VISITOR 

O. A. Church, of the Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, was in Pittsburgh 
last week visiting with Vic M. Winter- 
mantel, flour broker. 


RETURNS FOR PARTY 

B. V. Hopper, who left Pittsburgh re- 
cently to go with the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, started an 
eastern business trip last week in time 
to attend the Pittsburgh Courtesy Club’s 
golf party and dinner at the Churchill 
Valley Country Club, where he saw-most 
of the Pittsburgh flour men and bakers. 


KANSAS. CROPS GOOD 

Ralph C, Sowden, president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Era Milling 
Co:, Arkansas City, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Sowden visited Kansas City for a few 
days last week. Mr. Sowden says that 
he cannot recall an August when Kan- 
sas crops looked so good, with corn 
promising a record crop in the eastern 
and southern parts of the state. 


YOUNG HOUSE GUEST 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., startled the office force with 
the announcement: “I’m a father again.” 
But actually he’s only a proud grand- 
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father and father pro tem. Paul Baum, 
14-month-old son of Glenn Baum, Okla- 
homa City representative of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., is merely visiting grand- 
parents in Hutchinson while Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn Baum spend a vacation in 
Minnesota. 


CRUISE ON LAKES 

F. W. Blazey, president and manager 
of the Star Elevator Co., Cleveland, is 
taking a lake cruise. 


ATTEND WEDDING 

S. Lee Tannenholz, Rodney Milling Co., 
Boston, and his wife recently attended 
the marriage of their son, Flight Officer 
Oliver L. Einstein, to Betty Winkler 
Shoeneman at the New York City home 
of the bride’s parents. The couple plan 
to reside in Tampa. 
CORN IS THRIVING 

Ben Johnson, vice president of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited Kansas City 
over the week-end. He tells of a thriv- 
ing corn crop in Nebraska and Iowa, 
which with timely rains will again pro- 
duce record yields for that area. 


7 = - 2 2: ® 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


7 2 2 SS ® 


Com. Arthur R. Helm, formerly with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and now stationed at one of the 
navy fields on Long Island, N. Y., just 
seems to have things come his way. A 
friend, with a beautiful home that has 
all the comforts, including a swimming 
pool, invited him to live there. Com. 
Helm requested a plane for his use, but 
the navy said that none could be spared. 
The British Air Commission heard about 
it, and sent him a plane all equipped 
for his own use, and a letter telling him 
it was in appreciation of his very fine 
co-operation with them. Com. Helm is 
the son of Willis C. Helm, vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
and former president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 








* 


Among the many former employees of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. who are 
taking part in the invasion are: Pvt. M. 
B. Conway, Kansas City, who writes 
that he has “a dandy foxhole” for a 
home; Sgt. R. J. Christine, Springfield, 
who says the country is pretty well torn 
up, but he likes it; Lt. R. W. Gruber, 
Pittsburgh, who claims he is as healthy 
as can be, even though he opens up 
each meal from a can; Pvt. Robert 
Snyder, Springfield, who says, “I feel 
and look like a ground hog, living in 
foxholes,” and Pvt. Clarence J. Thomann, 
Buffalo, who says the army is giving him 
a free sightseeing trip—‘first England 


and now France; Germany our next 
stop.” 
* 
Capt. M. Kenneth Euston, son of 


E. E, Euston, a buyer for H. D. Lee 
Co., Inc., Kansas City wholesale grocer, 
has been awarded the air medal with oak 
leaf cluster for his conspicuous service. 
as pilot of a troop transport in the inva- 
sion of France. Leading the invasion 
with paratroopers the first day, Capt. 
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Euston and his fellow airmen had the 
experience of dropping the first allies on 
the mainland of Europe. The captain 
worked for Kansas Flour Mills Co. he- 
fore joining the air forces. 


* 


Capt. Clark Aylsworth, son of George 
A. Aylsworth, well-known Kansas City 
grain and railroad man, is back from 
Italy after flying 75 missions as pilot 
of a Martin Maurauder. The young 
captain, who worked as a special officer 
with French fliers the latter part of 
his 15 months in the Mediterranean 
theater, helped his folks move last week, 
and after visiting friends in Detroit and 
Kansas City will go to Santa Monica 
Sept. 15. 

* 


Capt. H. Carl Balsiger, son of the 
manager of the Interstate Bakeries plant 
in Kansas City, is now in charge of the 
bakery operations for the army in a wide 
South Pacific address for 
those who might wish to write him is; 
HD2 123 2M Bakery Co. APO No. 324, 
care Postmaster, San Francisco. 

* 


Lt. Pat M. Waters, who has just com- 
pleted his basic naval work at Babson 
Institute, Boston, is now 


area, His 


stationed at 
Harvard where he will go to another 
naval business school for several weeks, 
Lt.’ Waters was head of the feed divi- 
sion for General Mills, Inc., central divi- 
sion, at Kansas City before joining the 
navy. He was home recently for a few 
days. 
* 

Lt. (j.g.) Paul Mullen, of the Navy 
Air Corps, was killed in action in the 
South 
ceived last week by his father, John P. 


Pacific, according to word re- 


Mullen, general agent at Minneapolis for 
the Wabash railroad. Mr. Mullen, well 
known to northwestern shippers, has two 
other sons in the service. 

* 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has received a message from his 
son, Lt. Charles Kelly, that he had 
reached his destination safely. ‘The 
young air officer is a fighter plane pilot. 
His brother, Lt. William Kelly, is in 
New Guinea. 

* 

Lt. L. P. Mercer, who formerly worked 
in Detroit for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was wounded in action in the heavy 
fighting around Cherbourg. He was 
evacuated from France by airplane. 

* 

Meredith M. Higgins, who formerly 
worked in the west central grocery divi- 
sion of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
Chicago, has been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He is stationed 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

* 

Lt. E. D. Rogers, USNR, visited the 
Atkinson Milling Co.-offices, Minneapolis, 
last week, and has left for Norfolk, Va. 
for further assignment. He is vice 
president of the company. 

* 


First Lt. John A. Black, son of Edgar 
B. Black, treasurer of the Superior 
Grain Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
after completing 30 missions over the 
European sector, and has been ordered 
back to the United States. 
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FLOURS... 
whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
w 
You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
w 
MILLS RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS ~~ 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Coshocton, Ohio. 

Horace A. Menchey, Lancaster Milling 
Co., Lancaster, Pa; L. H. Patten, Farmers 
& Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn; 

G. B. Robbins, Auburn Roller Mills, Au- 
burn, Ky; A. E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock Roller 
Mills, Eagle Rock, Va; J. W. Ward, Wm. 
Hamilton, & Son, Inc., Caledvnia, N. Y. 


FAMILY FLOUR 

Frank A. Tucker, Chairman, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville’ 6, Tenn; C. T. 
Alexander, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, 
Okla; W. R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn; W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth 1, Texas; M. A. 
Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C. 

M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind; P. S. Gerot, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn; Adam 
Lilly, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inec., Louis- 
ville 4, Ky; W. C. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Lebanon, Ill; W. M. Steinke, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis 15, Minn; 
J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha 2, Neb. 

PANCAKE 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, Chairman, Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit 26, Mich; L, C. Chase, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis 15, 
Mo; E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas; Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Donald B. Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago 4, Till; J. S. Mitchell, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco 6, Cal; G. E. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; Alex 
Parsons, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

GRAIN 
Reed, Co-Chairman, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Walter H. 
Mills, Co-Chairman, -General Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn; Henry H. Cate, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills ‘Co., Dallas 1, Texas; 
W. C. Engel, Standard Milling Co.,. Chicago 
6, Ill; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., 
Kent, Ohio; Francis McKown, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita 2, Kansas. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo 4, Ohio; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas' City 6, Mo; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle 4, Wash; Allan Moore, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn; Harold Roth, Omar _ Incorporated, 
Omaha 2, Neb; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville 4, Ky. 

POSTWAR PLANS 

H. A. Bullis, Chairman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago 6, Ill; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas 1, 
Texas; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha 2, Neb; R. K. 
Hammel, Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, Ill; 
E. J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Ev- 
ansville 7, Ind. 

J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle 4, Wash; Philip W. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn; 
Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich; Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn; 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville 4, Ky. 


Elmer W. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Aug. 12, 1944, and Aug. 14, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, in bus  (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -— in bond-— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
12 14 12 14 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Mn iach 190,036 228,671 16,970 8,785 
POE Seed aa les 11,333 5,625 ¥¥is ope 
SII hi cohe, od e' 6,354 9,398 1,528 874 
oo SSS ore 16,798 23,631 1,061 868 
Barley ...... 10,628 13,272 10 1,157 
Flaxseed .... 1,025 170 ee 2's 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 1,191,000 (none) bus; corn 
782,000 (497,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 19, in tons, with ‘com- 
parisons: 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis es -»- 16,850 19,260 
Kansas City .. 125 700 4,475 4,100 
Philadelphia . . 120 420 ry) eine 
Milwaukee .:.. aes 60 3,960 4,110 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
2 5 12 19 
Five mills 39,235 38,734 34,611 *29,924 


*Four mills 
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(Continued from page 31.) yw gz 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour still are hard 
to make. Mills in the southwest sold but 
31% of capacity, compared with 7%. the 
previous week and 45% a year ago. Buy- 
ers show no interest whatever and millers 
are not pressing them, as the price struc- 
ture is not strong enough, it appears, to 
stand much pressing. Buying probably 
will wait for more information from the 
spring wheat crop and also possibly will 
again be excited by the end-of-the-month 
pre-subsidy thinking of the trade. 

Neither bakery nor family buyers showed 
much interest, and only the ,army business 
gave millers something to figure. Running 
time also is hard to obtain, and some mills 
are pressing their buyers for directions. 

Quotations Aug. 19: established brands 
family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.15, standard patent $3.10, straight 
grade $3.05, first clears $2.55@2.70, second 
clears $2.35@2.55, low grade $2.30@2.45. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 1 quiet, 3 slow and 14 dull. 

Oklahoma: Average sales and operations 
characterized the week, with no change 
in prices. Quotations, cwt, del. Oklahoma 
rate points, Aug. 19: hard wheat short 
patent $3.90@4.30; soft wheat short patent 
$3.90@4.30, standard patent $3.80@4.10, 
bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers 
standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Flour sales range from 35 to 
150% of capacity. Most of the business 
was done on a couple of days. Demand 
was about equally divided between family 
and bakery brands, the bakery orders 
calling for the higher protein types. There 
is not much change in the general attitude 
of the flour buyer. He is still inclined 
to await developments over the next few 
weeks. In the meantime, sales are ex- 
pected to continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, unless subsidy change. guessing should 
result in a sudden rush: of business. Ship- 
ping directions are only fair. 

Bakeries still ‘report an excellent de- 
mand for their products, but most of them 
have their close-by needs taken care of 
and seem to be satisfied to work on this 
basis. Quotations Aug. 19: family short 
patents $3.55@3.85, standard patents $3.30 
@3.65, bakery short patents $3.30@3.55, high 
protein clears $2.85@3, fancy first clears 
$2.40@2.60, low -grade clears $2.20@2.35. 

Wichita: Sales this week ranged from 
10 to 25% of capacity, directions from 75 
to 100%, and mill operations from 75 to 
100%. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour is almost 
completely lacking. A few scattered civili- 
an inquiries have ‘been unproductive of 
sales, but the army purchased some flour. 
Shipping directions continue slow. 

Salina: Demand for flour has been very 
slow. Shipping directions are not coming 
in very freely. 

Texas: Flour business remains dull, with 
total sales averaging not over 15 or 20% 
of capacity, and consisting of family flour 
only. No new business to Mexico or Cuba 
was evident this week. Running time is 
slightly lower, averaging 70 to 80% of ca- 
pacity. Quotations Aug. 19, r cwt: ex- 
tra high patent $3.80@4.05, high patent 
$3.55@3.80, standard bakers under -44% ash, 
100’s $3.50@3.60, first clears, 100’s $3.05@ 
3.25, del. TCP or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: About the only feature to 
the market this past week was the very 
liberal buying of spring wheat flour by 
the government. Millers estimate that 
these sales aggregated 250,000 to 300,000 
bags by Minneapolis and Buffalo mills. 
Those who did not participate say the 
prices paid were ruinously low, and even 
those who did take part in the selling 
acknowledge that the returns were any- 
thing but satisfactory, but, since the busi- 
ness was for reasonably prompt shipment 





and directions from. the - trade were hard 
to get, it was acceptable. 

Regular domestic. trade was again: dis- 
appointingly light. Some fairly good-sized 
independent bakers were inquiring for sup- 
plies for 60- to 120-day -shipment, but 
no large individual bookings were reported. 
The bulk of the trade is believed to be 
well covered for at least 60 days ahead, 
and is awaiting the outcome of the spring 
wheat crop. Early returns on the- latter 
are disappointing from a_ protein. stand- 
point and this, it is expected, may lead 
to more interest on the part of high pro- 
tein flour users. There is a feeling in 
the trade that the subsidy on wheat may 
be discontinued, and this also is causing 
interest on the part of some buyers. 

While new buying is relatively light, 
millers are still more concerned over the 
slowness in shipping directions.. These are 
badly needed by some companies. Clears 
are showing a little more strength, now 
that accumulated stocks have been largely 
disposed of. 

Total bookings of spring wheat mills 
last week, including the government busi- 
ness, represented about 41% of capacity, 
compared with 16% the preceding week 
and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 22: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3@3.25, 
second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat $3.30 
@ 3.35. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: No 
change of importance is reported. Flour 
buyers are still apathetic and disinclined 
to look ahead. New bookings last week 
were very small, and directions were equal- 
ly hard to get, with production light. 
Millfeed continues very scarce, with de- 
mand coming in from all quarters. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Although most reports are that 
flour business is very quiet, some mills 
were able to make some sales last week. 
These ranged from single cars to 1,500 
bbls. However, buying was not general 
and -most~ bakers are holding off. They 
bought quite heavily several months ago, 
and seem to have enough on hand or 
booked to cover their needs for some time 
yet. Reports about shipping directions are 
mixed. Some say they are -coming in 
fairly free, while others report buyers far 
behind in ordering out flour, with many 
being obliged to pay rather heavy carrying 
charges. Family flour is’ also rather quiet, 
although some business was done last week. 
Deliveries are only fair. Quotations Aug. 
19: spring top patent $3.:40@3.57, standard 
patent $3.30@3.47, first clear $3@3.32, sec- 
ond clear $2; family flour $4.41; hard 
winter short patent $3.37@3.57, 95% patent 
$3.20@3.47, first clear $2.65@3; soft winter 
short patent $3.40@4.31, standard patent 
$3.30@4.31, first clear $2.85@3.41. 

St. Louis: Outside of a fairly large order 
by the army for civilian feeding, very 
little new business was placed on the 
books. Buyers were apparently standing 
by, awaiting further developments. Car- 
lot sales were extremely light. Demand 
for clears was dull; offerings were liberal. 
Prices held firm. Mills report difficulties 
in securing cars for shipping their output. 
Small bakers were taking flour only for 
their immediate wants, seeing no incentive 
to book ahead. Shipping directions were 
easier. 

Quotations Aug. 19: soft wheat bakers 
patent $3.36@3.56 cwt, straight $3.35@3.51, 
first clear $2.95@3.15; hard wheat bakers 
patent $3.52, family short patent $3.46@3.56, 
straight and 95% $3.21@3.31, first clear 
$2.91@3.11; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.46@3.66, straight $3.36@3.56. 
Toledo: Sales of flour are slow with soft 
wheat mills of the central states, with 
business still not fully started on the new 
crop. There has been some unsettlement, 
both with millers and buyers, on account 
of governmental activities and the large 
crop of soft wheat harvested as compared 
with last year. The disposition has been 
to await a more settled condition and 








(earer’. ‘Indication ‘of the: futures particuler- 
ly ‘in viéw ofthe weakened:.wheat market. 
“Phe subsidy situation ‘hag: seemed like .a 
discrimination. against ‘soft wheat millers 
east ofthe: Mississippi: ives as vommnpaten 
‘with those elsewhere. «© be, i 
: ‘Cleveland: Business. in “general, , is ‘ex- 
tremely quiet. “The extreme hot weather 
made the demand for bakers’ products 
very light. It is the first time in. many 
months that the baker had more help than 
he could use. The trade at this time is 
not inclined to make future contracts. 
Flour business has become more or less 
of a guessing game. Flour: jobbers ‘are 
supposed to guess what the subsidy will 
be the. first of the -month, and if there is 
any buSiness at all, it is all done ‘the last 
week of the month. This is all very un- 
satisfactory to all branches of thé. trade. 
Quotations Aug. 19: spring first, patent 
$3.60@3.70, standard patent $3.50@3. ‘60, first 
clear $3. 35@3. 50; hard winter short patent 
$3.60@3.74, 95% patent $3.45@3.60, first 
clear $3.10@ 3.34; soft winter short patent 
$4.17@4.35, straight $3.40@3.55, first clear 
$3.05 @ 3.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Demand was light this week 
and sales were of routine character, Buy- 
ers. have old. bookings, which, in. most 
cases, are ample for the, immediate fu- 
ture. There was some government buying 
for civilian .feeding abroad, and the war 
developments, in the opinion of the trade, 
point to an increase in these purchases. 
Directions improved and were considerably 
better than the previous week. Low pro- 
tein clears were easy but spring clears were 
fairly firm. On the whole, trade was on a 
seasonally. normal basis. Retail bakers re- 
ported that greater volume. of business 
was possible if more labor was available 
to produce the goods. Activity in the for- 
eign field was confined to lend-lease op- 
erations. Quotations, cwt, cottons, Aug. 19: 
spring first patent $3.80, standard patent 
$3.70, first clear $3.30; hard winter short 
patent $3.75, 95% patent $3.65,: first. clear 
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$9.20;. ‘soft winter phont patent. 43. 78, first 
el#ar : $3.25. 

New York: The heat: wave: in whten Nev 
York has been sweltering’ ‘ha@s: daded to 
disinclination to -discuss’ business:.and: -buy- 
ers see. no need .to: take. on,.anything. be. 
‘yond. an occasional car.to round..out their 
stocks... Shipping .direetions are : generally 
holding up well; although the. demand for 
baked goods: is- at summer. levels. Sales 
are. almost ‘entirely in the spring. .wheat 
brackets, as the uncertainty on south west. 
erns holds: off the Smaller. trade... Spring 
high glutens are firm. at ceilings, with 
other grades’ somewhat below... On eastern 
cake: flours; many of the smaller: mills 
are able to pick up. wheat -at prices that 
permit their. underselling those ..who are 
kept to.ceilings and a range of 20c exists 
where recently all. were: closely. priced. 

Quotations Aug. 19: spring. high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.55@3.70, clears 
$3. 30@3. 55; southwestern short patents $3.69 
@ 3.67, standard patents $3.50@3.60, clears 
$3@3.25; soft winter’ straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $3.30@3.50, West coast $3.66@3.71, 

Boston: Demand for all types of flour 
continued quiet, and. few inquiries from 
the trade were reported by mill agents, 
They, in turn, were not pressing for busi- 
ness, since requirements of most buyers are 
well covered at the present time. Bakers 
report an easing .off in their sales volume, 
particularly bread, presumably due to the 
excessively hot weather,’ and displayed no 
interest in the market. Buyers generally 
are watching European developments close- 
ly, and feel that an early cessation of hos- 
tilities will have a marked effect on the 
market. Mills held steady on quotations 
and the only instances of shading _ prices 
resulted when they were certain it would 
secure business. Such occasions were rare. 
The light volume for the week consisted 
of fill-in lots, and a few. scattered sales 
from buyers, operating on a 30-day basis, 
Mill agents concentrated on getting in di- 
rections on old contracts, with moderate 
success. Quotations Aug. 19: spring high 
gluten $3.85@3.90, short patent $3.77@3.83, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 16... 149 148% 154%. 164% 148% 148% 144 144 162 152 
Aug. 17 .... 149 149 154% 155% 149% 149% 146 145 152 152 
Aug. 18 .,. 148% 148% 154% 154% 1485 148% 145 145 152 152 
Aug. 19 ... 147% 147% " 154% 154% 148% 148% 145 145 * 162 152 
Aug. 21... 149 148% 1545 154% 148% 148% aie cares 152 152 
Aug. 22... 3485 148 154% 154% 148% 148 Weds Kees 152% 152% 
cr CORN: ~ r OATS. — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. -Sept. -Dec. Sept. Dec: Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 16 enna Sige Cotte pe ae be tna 's 72% 69% 70% 69% 
Aug. 17 71% 68% 70% 69% 
Aug. 18 71% 68% 69% 68% 
Aug. 19 71% 68% 69% 68% 
Aug. 21 72 69% 70% 69% 
Aug. 22 71% 68% 70 69% 
c RYE c FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minn 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 16 ... 107% 107% 107% 106% 310 310 310 bee iy Be Veye 
ees OF. 6 os. 2 106% 107% 106% 310 310 310 
Aug. 18 ... 107% 107 106% 105% 310 310 310 
Aug. 19 ... 105% 106% 106% 105 310 310 310 
Aug. 21 ... 107% 108% 107% 106% 310 310 310 
Aug. 22 ... 107% 107 106% 106 310 310 310 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
| Pees fhe oy 4 $....@37.76 $....@.... $.ee-Q@.u-- $2... @41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... -@40.40 oO. cs cant ‘yea 38.97@ 39.47 seas @ vate 
Soft winter bran ....... + sees Peres | ay -@. pas ¢ @ sane 
Standard middlings* @40.40 «+ @37.75 .@. 38. 97@39. 47 oo» @41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ +++ @40.40 +» @87.75 36. 6.60 37. ‘00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
TOE GOR fis ekivvcp since @40.40 + @37.75 ’ - 88.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring bran ............ $....@.... $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@... 
Hard winter bran ...... »-@.. ~@45.34 ....@46.17 ....@42.99 @ 
Soft winter bran ........ oeves ba Wee re Fer oad oS oe 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* 6e o's ~- @45.34 -@46.17 -@42.99  ....@...- 
Flour middlingst ....... »-@.. --@45.34 -» @46.17 --@42.99  43.30@ 44.30 
BR ee ee es .@... - @45.34 :@46.17 -@42.99  ....@ ow 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Tree ss ceases $. 29.00 $ @ 30.00 $....@33.00 
@Winnipeg ...... ....@28.00 @ 29.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 

Spring first patent’ .......... $3.40@ 3.57 $3.40@ 3.44 $....@.... $3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 $,...@.. $3.75@ 3.80 $3.77@ 3.83 $3.60@ 3.70 Sone @ ove 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.30@ 3.47 3.30@ 3.44 voveles 3.36@ 3.56 «++-@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 Ter, ke 3.65@ 3.70 3.67@ 3.73 3.50@ 3.60 gene @ cere 
Spring first clear ............ 3.00@ 3.32 Lie 3.25 weer oe oceans «+++@ 3.30 3.30@ 3.55 i Pa 3.30@ 3.40 38.37@ 3.42 3.35@ 3.50 vee @ ove 
Hard winter short patent 3.37@ 3.57 --@. --@ 315 --@ 3.52 eoee@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.67 »-@.. 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.78 3.60@ 3.74 oo ee @ wees 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.20@ 3.47 es “Cie -.-@ 3.10 3.21@ 3.31 eee 3.65 3.50@ 3.60 »-@.. 3.45@ 3.50 3.63@ 3.68 3.45@ 3.60 ge @ aber 
Hard winter first clear - 2.65@ 3.00 ven 2.55@ 2.70 2.91@ 3.11 os 3.20 3.00@ 3.25 5 oes oe Dodee 006 Qc teen 3.10@ 3.34 cps e @ . 
Soft winter short patent .... 3.40 4.31 cbr oes --@.. 3.36@ 3.56 are aoe i855 er Oe “sO vas 3.82@ 3.956 4.17@ 4.35 ....@ 4,18 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.30 4.31 Ty, oo @.- 3.35@ 3.51 -@... 3.30 3.50. ©... @.s. *3.25@ 3.36 3.57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 eee @ 0 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.85@ 3.41 ctoe@. ow ss a 3.156 +-@ 3.26 occa Dense ohne Wee oop oe 3.87@ 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 vee @ 
Te OEE, WIRES asco eb tve eon 2.89@ 3.27 3.04@ 3. 14 e@i. Ay 3.50 --@ 3.35 3.10@ 3.25 re. Fee 3.00@ 3.20 rT, eee 2.90@ 3.20 +2 @ 
Pe COREE sc sw deed 6 vee os 2.59@ 2.69 ee 2.79 ea @ 3.00 --@ 2.90 pueayes iba: be oc oy Deon. 0706 605s 2.70@ 2.95 poe @ 
ees: TOO 2 a kked ecg ees --»-@ 3.75 -@. --@. «++-@ 3.99 + ++@ 3.93 -@ 3.90 eoPavws Ss Pern -@ 3.93 ers a +-@ 

Seattle soe ” s. ie ane Standard abieh Seattle San Founelses ‘Toronto thelr i “ ee Toronte eowinnigas 
Family patent .....$....@. aa oe Dakota ........ eR oe Spring top patent{.. “as - @5.05 ser -@ &.30 Spring exporta$ oh es CoN penal $9.4 . 
Soft winter straight TaN PS ere ree Bn iecotane. Sie ae ae 1@ ava 3.60@ 3.66 Spring second geteett - -@@.40 --@ 4,80 Ontario 96% -patentst ....@5.50 
PORES 6 8500 vi Ge. Jf oR, See Spring first clear]. @3.30 @. 


*Includes néar-by straights. 
§280-Ib cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio-River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort “wittthen. basis. 


tSecond-hand jutes. {98-Ib jutes 
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August 23, 1944 


dard patent $3.67@3.73, first clears $3.37 
3.42: southwestern short’ patent $3:73@ 
3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68;*soft -win- 
ter’ patent $3.82@ 3.96, straights $3.57@8,67, 
clears, $3.37@3.47.:: s+: ’ ¥ “ 

ladelphia; -" Very. little ‘interest. was 
Se oh- the part’ of -buyers during the 
past week and, aside from an occasional 
smal!’ fill-in- booking, ‘business appeared. to 
be very limited. ‘Most-. bakers are booked 
fairly Well’: aledd * and: there - have: been 
no: developments which might encourage 
them to add to* their holdings. Mills, on 
the other hand,‘havée shown little: disposi- 
tion to’ grant any decided concessions in 
order to stimulate business, but are seek- 


ing increased shipping directions, which 
nave been lagging recently. At the close, 
the undertone was generally. firm. Quo- 


tations "Aug: 19; cwt, sacks: spring wheat 
short patent $3.75@3.80, standard patent 
$3.65@3.70, first spring clear $3.30@3.40; 
hard winter short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% 
$3.45@38.50;° soft winter straight, nearby 
$3.25 @ 3.35. 

Pittsburgh: 
tremely low figures. 


Flour sales continue at ex- 
Inquiry is very dull. 
Prices of flour with low protein content 
have sagged to new lows. High proteins 
are steady. War news is disturbing to the 
trade and speculation on the - September 
subsidy. is growing. Extremely hot weather 
restricts home and bake shop flour de- 
mands. Opinion expressed by flour sales- 
men here is that no change will come .to 
the flour market until new crop prices 
are stabilized. 
Carlot flour prices cwt, Pittsburgh rate 
points, 100’s cotton: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.65@3.80, straight $3.55@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.86@3.90, first clear 
$3.10@3.25; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.70@3.80, standard $3.60@3.70, high 
gluten straight $3.90, first clear $3.35@3.50; 
soft winter bakers cake flour $4.50@4.60, 


intermediate $3.78@3.92, straight $3.58@ 
3.69, Pacific coast $3.65@3.73. , 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The market has fallen off 
quite a bit this week. Northern spring 
wheats are still selling at céiling prices, 
with the best sales in southwestern hard 
wheat. Midwestern and Pacific coast types 
remain the same. Bread; cake, cracker’ and 
macaroni production is good. Shipping di- 
rections are good. Quotations Aug. 19: 
spring wheat family patent $3.64, first pat- 
ent $3.44, standard patent $3.34, fancy 
clear $3.25@3.30, first clear $3.25, second 
clear $3.15; hard winter family patent 
$3.75, bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first 
clear $2.90@3.10, soft wheat short patent 
$4.25@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear 
$3.55 @3.70. 

Nashville: New sales have been limitea 
to a few scattered lots of soft and hard 
wheat short patents for immediate or near- 
by shipment. Lower grades are almost im- 
possible’ to sell. Shipping directions are 
good for this season of the year. Blend- 
ers report shipments to merchants, job- 
bers and wholesalers in the south and 
southeast range from slow to fair. Con- 
tracts in the hands of these buyers, plus 
floor stocks, range from 60 to 90 
days’ supply. The tendency is to clean 
up contracts instead of booking. Bakery 
business continues good for this season. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations Aug. 19: 
soft wheat bakers and pastry flour $38.70; 
high patent $4.78; extra protein content 
$4.85; soft wheat short patent family flour 
$5.05@5,15; standard patent $4.95@5.05; 
straight $4.70@4.85; clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour markets remain very quiet. 
Mills have a good back-log of business 
booked to keep them busy for some time, 
so they are not pressing sales and are 
confining their activities to their own es- 
tablished. brands, New business has been 


very light and limited to an occasional 
car for fill-in purposes. Grindings con- 
tinue at approximately 75% of capacity, 


with an occasional spurt when necessary 
to fill a government order. 

Portland: New flour bookings are entire- 
ly lacking. Mills report no interest shown 
by flour buyers, either locally’ or from Cali- 
fornia. They describe the trade as_ the 
slowest in many months. Bookings. were 
exceptionally heavy in the latter part of 
June and first part of July, and these 
bookings keep the mills busy. There is 
some army and navy business right along, 
but for the most part mills are grinding 
on old contracts, Quotations Aug. 19: 100’s 
cottons, all Montana $3.67, high gluten 
$3.63, blue stem topping $3.47, cake $3.85, 
pastry $3.08, pie $3.08; fancy hard wheat 
clears $3.40, whole wheat 100% $3.43, gra- 
ham $3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. 

San Francisco: Prices continued  un- 
changed last week, with no improvement in 
buying. Deliveries showed some improve- 











BERT DEE INGELS 


Consulting - | 
Cereal Chemist 


111 S. Harrison Street 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ment as vacationing bakers returned and 
resumed... operations. . Lg a « Auge 19: 
Oregon-Washington .blue stem; blends .$3.45 
@3,46; northern. hard wheat patents $3.60 
@3.75; Idaho hard wheat patents $3.65@ 
3.75; ;Montana: spring. wheat: patents $3.65 
{ceiling); Montana standard patents $3)60 


‘@3.65; northern pastry. $3.25@3.40; fancy 
cake $4.10@4.16; Montana whole wheats 


$3.40@ 3.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic flour business 
goes along steadily. Buyers’ requirements 
are cared for promptly by Canadian mills. 
Another large order was placed by the 
British Ministry of Food during the week. 
This covers all available milling capacity 
until the end of November. The West 
Indies also bought some more. All Cana- 
dian mills ate exceedingly busy with these 
export orders. Prices are changed. Quota- 
tions Aug. 19: top patent springs, domestic 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
cotton bags, mixed cars, 'Toronto-Montreal 
freight basis. For export the grade of 
flour known -as GR is quoted at $9.42 per 
280 lbs, seaboard. 

New-crop Ontario soft winter wheat flour 
is becoming plentiful. Demand from bis- 
cuit ‘manufacturers and pastry bakers is 
brisk. Considerable quantities are being 
sold in Vancouver and other Pacific coast 
markets. Export business with the West 
Indies could be done if permits were avail- 
able, and it is also likely that importers 
in U. K. markets would like to have ship- 
ments of this flour. No export permits have 
so far been’ issued by the Wheat Board. 
Based on the ceiling price for wheat, the 
quotation for flour is $5.50 bbl, in used 
bags, ‘ Montreal. Some sales slightly un- 
der this figure are reported. 


wheat 
Mills are paying the ceiling level 
which is. equivalent.to $1.12@1.,14 bu, at 
country points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export demand for Canadian 
flour revived last week, and liberal sales 


Farmers are 
freely. 


delivering winter 


were placed. All of this was for United 
Kingdom account, but the: ultimate des- 
tination is not determined. Mills are now 
booked up into November. Domestic de- 
mand-..continues -good,. and supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations Aug. 19: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30 in. cottons; seconds $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Flour dealers in this territory 
are. contjnuing to experience difficulty in 
getting their orders -filled with western mills. 
Supplies of hard wheat flour for the do- 
mestic’.and . bakery -trade’ are only |. fair 
and. no immediate improvement in this 


(Continued on page 36.) 





FOR SALE: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
EXPERIMENTAL MILL 


Consists of one pair 6”x6” Corr. 
rolls, one pair 6”x6” smooth 
rolls, one sifter, one scourer 
with dust collector, twelve sieve 
frames. With or without 3 H.P. 
Motor reset and switch boxes. 
Practically new. 


OMAR, INC. 





DENVER, COLORADO 








MATHEW C. BELAN 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 


- » « Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








DESIGNERS 





* The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 
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70 PINE STREET 





He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


: our commodity department there is at least 
one man who is a specialist in each commodity 
—a man who has literally spent his working years 
with that particular staple. It is his function to 
bring together the threads of information which 
our organization gathers—and tie them to your 
particular business problem. 

Much of this information is gathered through 
our 85 offices—60 of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either grown or processed. 
Further, an extensive wire service brings this 
knowledge, gathered in large part through broad 
trade contacts, to you— interpreted by the specialist 


This active service is backed by our weekly com- : 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a 


If this kind of commodity service appeals to you, 
we'll be glad to have you consult an executive in 
our home office, 70 Pine Street, New York, or in 
another of our offices nearer to you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 85 Cities 


DUNN eNeN AUNT 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 


‘HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED BY KANSAS INTERIOR MILL, 
a@ general office and traffic assistant. 
Steady position for experienced man. 
Write 6876, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH PROVEN 
ability and experienced all types of wheat, 

















desires position. Address 6891, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 


considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, etc. Address 6900, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv cea tieneeentee cael 











FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL IN 
heart of finest dairy section, with excel- 
lent water power. Established business 
operated successfully for more than 50 


years. A wonderful opportunity. New 
hammer mill. Address Rockdale Flour 
Mills, Rockdale, Wis. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE CARTER DISC 2525, SERIAL NO. 
2283, double stand of 9x30 Great Western 
Rolls, stand of 9x30 Barnard & Leas 
Rolls, collar oiler, Nordyke flour packer, 
S. Howe flour packer, small flour packer. 
Address F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East 
St. Louis, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 17x24 
rolls, also some. chills. Address 6893, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbis_ flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ULANVIOIUTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


WiLL 


FLOURS 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN MLLINOIS 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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(Continued from page 35.) 


position is anticipated. Western Canadian . 


mills, in addition to receiving orders from 
the British government for more than half 
of their output as the new invasion armies 
move into Europe, are finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to keep their mills going after 
several years of capacity grinding. A num- 
ber have had to shut down temporarily, or 
have reduced operations, in order to make 
vitally necessary repairs. This has_ in- 
ereased the backlog of orders. 

Hard wheat flour prices are firm at ceil- 
ing levels and cash car quotations for 98's 
cottons are $5.40 for first patents; $5 for 
bakers or second patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. 

The first supplies of new Ontario soft 
wheat flour are now reaching the coast 
and are finding a ready market at the 
ceiling of $7.50, to the trade. Supplies 
have been practically negligible here for 
some weeks, but indications are that ship- 
ments to this area will be substantially 
higher this year. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millers are doing the best 
they can to keep their old customers sat- 
isfied, but straight cars of any one grade 
seem to be out of the question, and the 
bulk of current business is split or mixed 
cars. Inquiry is brisk from all sections 
normally reached by local shippers, but the 
quantity available is only a small percentage 
of what the trade wants. Truckers are 
still absorbing a goodly quantity of the 
current output. Lacking millfeed, consum- 
ers in drouth areas are again inquiring 
for ground wheat and coarse grains. Mill- 
ers are still not interested in bids at ceil- 
ings for millfeed for deferred delivery. Ceil- 
ing here is $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are in active 
demand, with limited supplies. Prices are 
unchanged, Quotations, basis burlap bags, 
carload shipment, for southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1:95 cwt; 
for northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand continues in excess of 
production, Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
all millfeeds $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend firm; 
supply lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand is extremely good, trend 
is steady and the supply insufficient. Ceil- 
ing prices continue to prevail on bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; the situ- 
ation is as tight as ever, with practically 
no carlot offerings. Most of the produc- 
tion is going in mixed cars with flour. 
Bran and gray shorts $43.20, mixed cars, 
del. TCP or group 3. 

Chicago: Supply limited; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Unchanged trade conditions pre- 
vail, with production moving into con- 
sumptive channels readily at ceiling levels. 
Demand is greater than the supply. 

Cleveland: No change is apparent in the 
demand for all grades of feed. The sup- 
ply is far below the demand. Spring bran, 
hard winter bran, standard midadlings, flour 
middlings and red dog $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand was very active, with 
the trade seeking supplies far in excess 
of those available. Production, while im- 
proved, was still far behind consumptive 
requirements. Trend firm; supply very 
light; all varieties $41.55 straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand continued unabated, and 
was accentuated by the long period of 
dry weather and its effect on pasturage. 
Lighter production of millfeeds has tight- 
ened the _ situation. Few supplies . were 
available for resale, but feed grains were 
more plentiful at slightly lower prices. 
Millfeeds, however, are cheap by compari- 
son, and buyers’ interest centered primarily 
on them. Quotations were steady at ceil- 
ings. Standard bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; standard bran, pure spring, 
hard winter, soft winter, standard midds., 
flour and red dog, all $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Ceilings of $44.10@44.60 pre- 
vail on bran, middlings, shorts and red 
dog. Scarcity of these feeds presents an 
urgent problem for feeders and mixers. 
Oats are more plentiful and lower in price. 
Ground wheat offerings have increased. 
Pastures and feed crops throughout the 
state have suffered from the extreme heat. 
Rains brought some relief the past few 
days, however. 

Nashville: Demand ‘still exceeds. the sup- 
ply. Pastures are in very poor condition. 
A little extra government wheat, released 
for feed purposes, has relieved the situa- 
tion to some extent. Only mixed cars of 
flour and feed are available from _ mills. 
Prices remain at ceilings, with both bran 
and shorts at $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts and 
midds. $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was steady during 
the past week, with mills booked into De- 
cember. Plants continue to operate to ca- 
pacity. Trade is excellent locally and to 
the west coast. Quotations (unchanged): 
red bran and.mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices (ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $38, ton, 
ceiling; California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 











Francisco: Most mills are still be- 
hind in shipments on previous sales. Offer- 
ings for prompt or future shipment are 
very light, with demand still very urgent. 
Quotations: ceilings $41.24@41.74. 

Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good. Bran 
is adequate for requirements, but shorts 
and middlings are in short supply. Ex- 
ports are held down by restrictions and 
practically all the millfeed being -produced 
is available to domestic feeders. Prices 
are at the ceiling. Quotations: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, bags included, 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand is keen. Supplies are 
moving freely from western Canada,, with 
eastern buyers taking most of the stocks. 
Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The trend is slightly easier. 
Domestic “demand continues exceptionally 
good, taking into account the fact that 
pasturage is better than average. Dealers 
report a pronounced swing toward the 
use of shorts. Continued improvement in 
demand is expected during the early fall 
months, due to increased poultry flocks 
and also the building up of dairy herds, 
which were allowed to fall back early in the 
year owing to the shortage of farm la- 
bor. Supplies are ample for current needs. 
Prices are unchanged, cash car quotations 
being $29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts and 
$33.80 for midds. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are busy on export or- 
ders. Domestic demand is . light. Prices 
remain at ceiling levels. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton; 
oatmeal $3.85, in 98's, f.o.b., Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in poor demand, Supplies are light. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, °80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98-Ib 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 21 at $5.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: East- 
ern buyers have lowered their ideas of 
values to a point where it is difficult to do 
business with them; asking prices here 
are around $3.04@3.14 cwt for pure white, 
l0e less for pure medium and $2.77@2.79 
for pure dark, with buyers bidding 5@10c 
under these levels, delivered New York. 
New bookings, consequently, are very light, 
and shipping directions are none too good. 

Cleveland: Rye flour business picked up 
the last of the week. However, the trade 
is not inclined to buy very far in ad- 
vance. Rye fiour, white $2.90@3.20, dark 
2.70 @ 2.95. 

Portland: Pure dark’ rye $3.51, medium 
$3.62, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, Wis- 
consin white patent $4.11. 

Chicago: A little business in rye flour 
was reported last week, although sales were 
not numerous. Those made ranged from 
single cars up to 1,000 bbls. Directions 
continue fair. White patent rye $2.89@ 
3.27, medium $2.79@3.17, dark $2.59@2.69. 

Philadelphia: The market for flour was 
irregular last week, but the general trend 
turned gradually firmer, due largely to 
bullish outside advices, and prices were 
about 10c higher. At revised figures, the 
situation was nervous and unsettled, with 
offerings fairly liberal and buyers cau- 
tious and confining operations to the sat- 
isfaction of immediate needs. White pat- 
ent $3@3.20. 

Pittsburgh: Rye sales are few and scat- 
tered, although inquiries are better than 
for the past several weeks. Prices are 
firm on both grades of rye. Speculations 
about future prices on rye indicate some 
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interest in buying may be _ developing. 
Fancy white $3.35@3.39, medium grade 
$3.25 @ 3.29. 

New York: Rye flour sales are dull, the 
market being without interest. Pure white 
patents $3.10@3,25. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; cwt. cottons; white $3.35, me- 
dium $3.25, dark $2.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c cwt. Sales 
and shipping directions were slow. Pure 
white flour $3.50 cwt, medium $3.40, dark 
$3, rye meal $3.25. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 18, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





poli ee eee 26,250 1,591 18,992 5,975 
Private terminals 2 ve 33 4 
| MESA 26,252 1,591 14,025 5,979 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 15,282 ‘ns 205 54 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








MONE. aks, +.0 ed 10,991 nen 34 233 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ts +4 8 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 a, Pe: a 
WHCLGTae ss ewes 319 ws Ke ‘cs 

OCR 33% ck abs 55,931 1,591 14,263 6,266 
VOur; O80. 2% cies 89,547 1,259 9,602 9,958 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,931 71 2,568 1,012 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

WTR MN, 34 «sos 326 cH 29 27% 

OE osc 8 89 7,257 71 2,597 1,039 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





ON i a eer 6,336 Sage * | 53s 
eer a area | 25 2 44 $1 
All other public 
' and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn IV. vee 77 26 62 
POS Ser eee ts 6,438 2 2,637 632 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to’ Aug. 18, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 17,999 175 6,017 2,322 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Bee Give it& 60 1,015 és 107 70 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 18, 1944 
Ft. Wm. Pt. Ar. 17,609 146 5,216 2,05 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
BON GI, week 296 ee §1 196 


i) 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
19, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 3,847 Re vs os 
on ARES es 43 2 as 
eT eI 3,734 893 849 

AHR. iw sed 512 1,210 ‘¥ 
| RE Sate aa 39 de 
SRE? ied sie ne % 480 

MOORE” oc cecccs oo 
Fort Worth .... 693 Se 
ps Pee ond 126 
Wow Work 4.4 «s. 2,085 es 

CS eee se es rie 
Philadelphia .... 1,004 e% 126 

MES 3k os’ tiers, 12,437 2,229 975 


Aug. 12, 1944 13,350 1,528 1,005 165 
Aug. 21, 1943 .. 9,590 583 111 1,446 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
605 1,034 74 #143 #496 15 

28 21 19 71 3438 43 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Aug. 19, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 














-—Wheat—  -—Corn——~, ——Oats——. .-——-Rye—_,, -—Barley— 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

ee EEE ee 5,998 2,006 8 43 47 47 86 89 4 5 
MT TOR ees 12,803 ° ‘5,349 242 461 1,944 1,147. 2,366 3,715 487 1,484 
GS: Nas eta ks 478 as iG es wl ae ve iis es ie 
SES rey ee 10,293 7,743 4,736 964 1,465 1,665 10,928 8,561 935 1,099 
pO eee ree ees 63 ah oe “ 5 “_ os % Py 
SONNE + kit % 3.65.03 ee-o days 9,428 32,488 me 817 177 209 2,146 1,599 2,257 
4 og ae es 14,821 12,205 94 84 487 157 21 76 175 100 
DOIVOREOR. os oak 6b ds css 4,876 5,580 ae By a0 ot 5% ek ae 
PRUGCHINGON 905. oe ke oes 11,82 10,335 gle Ls raf '¥ a <3 Pe e 
Indianapolis .......... 3,032 2,051 702 914 123 331 39 117 et 26 
Kansas City .......... 35,377 37,191 638 872 69 866 182 1,009 1,256 1,106 
Milwaukee ............ 2,194 1,375 73 15 10 15 a 118 2,186 1,796 
Minneapolis .......... 12,627 30,387 377 148 972 1,356 2,071 5,743 3,680 2,546 
New Orleans ......... 1,222 1,763 162 32 70 87 3 a% 23 103 
ee Lr a 908 213 > 70 8 12 1 2 2 1 
SRS Pre oe ie 289 ve ‘. > % 6% an és 
ES) b GS go's dew hedis'e & 225 494 74 88 4 163 oe as 150 184 
CRY vas Cp eee ber ee 11,640 15,658 1,491 1,099 506 1,807 83 429 328 571 
Philadelphia ........+. 2,661 1,810 1 17 13 6 3 48 vi 2 
A ea rr 7,732 8,585 1,184 992 224 701 50 77 190 376 
CME eae ns tae b 400 1,056 92 128 165 349 14 123 114 229 
ee eee ee 5,005 6,373 319 370 257 642 2 8 59 171 
DVROIE.. et wbentect sides 7,915 7,775 1 3 1 65 va any 183 42 
DEE abv cot bhobexoeear 307 : : és oe ne sc 
ZOtAls. oes or ne OR 161,726 190,437 10,929 6,300 7,179 9,573 16,058 22,261 11,341 12,098 
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MRS. WINIFRED THOMPSON 


Mrs. Winifred Wendt Thompson, 38, 


who, since the death of her parents, had 
operated the Wendt Bakery, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., died Aug. 14 at St. Agnes 
Hospital, where she had been a patient 
for the last three weeks. Survivors are 
her son and a brother. 


BERT O. COOK 

Funeral services were held Aug. 15 
for Bert O. Cook, 65, operator of the 
Cook Grain Co., Mecca, Ind., who died 
of a heart attack at Clinton, Ind. Mr, 
Cook had been in the grain and feed 
business for several years. 


CHARLES Y. FOSTER 

Charles Y. Foster, 73, grain dealer 
of Carmel, Ill., died Aug. 19 in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He was a member of ihe 
grain firm of Foster & Kimball, which 
operates three country elevators in Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 


FRANK REAL 

Frank Real, 76, died Aug, 6 at his 
home in McCook, Neb., after several 
months’ illness. Until his retirement in 
1942 he had owned and operated country 
elevators at several Nebraska points for 
50 years. 
MRS. GEORGE C. BAGLEY 

Mrs. George C. Bagley, widow of the 
founder of the George C. Bagley Eleva- 
tor Co., died Aug. 20 at her home in 
Minneapolis, in her 89th year. Mr. Bag- 
ley died in 1918. 


SAMUEL KATZ 

Samuel Katz, Philadelphia baker, died 
Aug. 13 at his summer home in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DR. LASERSOHN PROMOTED 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president of Winthrop Chemi- 
cal Co,, Inc., announces the appointment 
of Dr. Martin Lasersohn as assistant to 
the president, and his election as assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. He has 
also been elected secretary of Fairchild 
Bros. & Foster, a Winthrop subsidiary. 
Dr. Lasersohn has been with the organi- 
zation since 1930 and was previously its 
medical director. From 1904 to 1930 
he was associated with the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, at Richmond. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SECOND FIRE HITS ELEVATOR 
Concorp, N. H.-—Hundreds of sacks 
of grain were burned or charred when 
the grain elevator of the G. N. Barte- 
mus Co., Concord, was swept by fire for 
the second time in little more than 4 
year recently. Edgar S. Winslow is 
manager of the plant, which is owne: by 

the E. W. Bailey Co., Montpelier, Vt 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRAGIC ACCIDENT 
Richard, 10-year-old son of A. ©. 
Fauth, sales manager of the Bold Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, was accidentally shot to 
death recently by a playmate who was 
toying with a rifle. 
BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
HOME AGAIN 
William: Pitman, sales. manager, Stat 
Elevator Co., Cleveland, has returned 
from a vacation in Upper Michigan. 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





d 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


AND Prompt Delivery 
SIMPSON Uniform High Quality 
SALINA, KANSAS FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
a Lockport, N. Y. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf? 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY’) 
iat Te ek, ea MINNESOTA? 







rs 
>m 
x2 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D, LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our 94th Year 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since .1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ) —— TORONTO, CANADA 





Oa ee. 


“Peng LISTS IN ee STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


PURITY 
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BRANDS: % ; 
% 
Flour $ ) 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” % 
“GLENORA” x 
“FAMOUS” % ¢ OT TE 
“BUFFALO” ‘ 
i+) 
— Nan BAGS 
“OGILVIE OATS” $ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” x 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” slated & | WINES 
4 
i) 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS} Ma ueocme VANCOUVER EZ 
+) = ae —— 
COMPANY, LIMITED % r -- =—— 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 4 
Mills at: % 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat | 
tiie Addem OGHVIE MONTREAL Alcosareaa””  ¢ | GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
.’,) uccessors olverton our 8 ee le 
; ? Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
9 “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ ‘“KEYSTONE” 
§ Oable Address: 'Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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a ae CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 























& Mo 





> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods pailing Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Cae a 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta os 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3S > 

















Y JUTE 4 JUTE 4 
wt BAG Score 
. BAGS . BAGS 
| COTTON IN CANADA  corroN 
i * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a Pal 
Since 1857 LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


James 
Sain Marchant chippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG - 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: 


‘Mihardeon & San 


CANADA 


“JAMESRICH® 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 





Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





: a oes = =< — 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Oable Address: 
“SUPERB” 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 


1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 










Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 


“Citadel” 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour Bags in War Time 











INSURANCE 
“All Risks?’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


(Continued from ‘page 6.) 
clothes, play suits, aprons, all may be 
tailored from material once used as a 
package for mixed feed for farm ani- 
mals. Today many a rural lady chooses 
her little girl’s school clothes at the 
feed dealers, buying her bags by the 


eS ie ite - pattern. It is a far cry from the old 
flour bag apron of days gone by. 

Western Assurance Among the more unique bags doing 

Company wartime jobs is truly a Tom Thumb 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


edition of its bigger relatives. Not 
more than six inches long and three inches 
wide, these bags carry silica gel. Packed 
with airplane motors, gun mechanisms, 
and all types of machinery subject to 
rust, the chemical in the bags absorbs 
the moisture from the airtight outer 
package, thus making it impossible for 
rust to get in its machine-killing work. 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


Bag manufacturers look ahead to the 
postwar world with brimming confi- 
dence. No reconversion or retooling 
problems harry their sleep. They did not 
need to convert to war production, for 
theirs is a product that is essential 
during peace or war. 

In addition, such wartime innovations 
as wet-strength papers, oilproof bags 
for certain oils, many bags that now 
carry products once packed in metal 
drums or wooden crates, many types 


TORONTO, CANADA 











of waterproof bags, and others now 
used only in high priority production 
wait the day when they can be offered 
to normal customers. Many customers 
who turned in desperation to bags for 
the packaging of products once packed 
in metal or wooden shipping contain- 
ers will not return to the old, more 
expensive, more cumbersome containers. 






Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Secure in the knowledge the people 
will need bags as long as they con- 
tinue to eat, that farm and industry 
will find still further uses for these 








Canada 


Toronto handy packages, the bag industry does 


not mind being a wartime nonentity. 
Busier now than ever before, and with 
prospects of an even busier future, bag 
manufacturers are happily content to 
get along without dramatic communiques 
and the fanfare of loud publicity. Un- 
sung, yes; unappreciated, maybe; but 
unimportant, never. 


FR. C. PRATT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE ApprR#ss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 





























MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 












SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 








Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 










IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


») 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG /RO} 20), BE Ole 101,,1-) 4.4910). | MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXf RT FFICE MONTREAL EXPORT OFFICE 


ORIENTAL VANCOUVER 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER “* BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


‘ 





e 






° Sd 





Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“Milligroup” 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, M0. 
Kas-26) 


Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @ WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Socialite in COTTON bags since 1885 





@ Housewives prefer cotton- bagged 
products. For the cotton bag, with its 
many reuse features, is a most essential item 

in every household — regardless of locality. 


Y PERCY KENT BAG CO. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 























Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 













“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
















TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Me. 














LOGICAL ACTION 

“I see you advertised your saxophone 
for sale,” 

“Yes, I saw my neighbor yesterday in 
the hardware store buying a gun.” 

¥.¥ 
HOPE 

“I had a great many more patients 
this time last year. I wonder where 
they have all gone?” 

“We can only hope for the best.” 

¥ ¥ 
NOT THAT SMART 

“Your husband looks like a_ brilliant 
man. I suppose he knows about every- 
thing.” 

“Don’t be silly. He doesn’t even sus- 
pect anything?” 

THREE CHOICES 

Romantic Youth (in late hour on the 
front porch).—Oh, my dear! How can 
I ever leave you? 

Tired Father (poking his head out of 
the window).—Bus No. 30, train No. 9, 
or just call a taxicab. 

¥ ¥ 
RESPECTABILITY 

“How do you like my new frock, Jack? 
I bought it on the installment plan.” 

“Better take it back and get a few 
more installments. We're going to a 
respectable party.” 

¥ ¥ 
LOTS OF PRACTICE 

Fred.—They should have my wife in 
the army. 

Ned.—Do you think she could handle 
a rifle? 

Fred.—Heck, yes; she rifled my pock- 
ets many the time. 

¥ ¥ 
NO TROUBLE 

Medical Officer—Have you ever had 
any organie troubles? 

Recruit.—No, sir. I’m not the least 
bit musical. 

¥ ¥ 
KNOW THE ANSWER? 

A small boy had been told that we 
are here in the world to help others. 
“Then what are the others here for?” 
he asked.— Key West Naval Static. 

¥ ¥ 
SAVED 

“Did you_hear about the marine fall- 
ing down a flock of steps, with a quart 
of whiskey ?” 

“No. kiddin’—did he spill it?” 

“No—he kept his mouth shut.”—Dots 
’n’ Dashes. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT LEGAL 

“Well, young man,” said the lawyer 
to his client. “I’ve found that I can 
get you a divorce all right. Your father- 
in-law didn’t have a license to carry a 

shotgun.” 








FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 







WINTHROP'S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATWNT APPLE FOR, 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 


WINTH 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPARY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





Augu 




















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,”” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. 0. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 


O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Oable Address: 'GLENcaIRN,” Glasgow 








M. STANNARD A, GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “OaMELiIA,” Glasgow 








_ Oable Address: “‘Dorrracn,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drpioma,’' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'MaRvEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘““Puruip,”” Dundee 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, ——- oe FEEDINGSTUFFS 
d FLOUR 


Corys’ Dele 
57/59 


St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 











Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





68 Constitution Street EITH 

81 Hope Street LASGOW 

FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WILLIAM — & SON 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, - 

LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | 


GLASGOW | 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








[ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


—~GRAIN 


mptService 


CEREAI 
Dependable, Pro 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, It 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KE,OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Flour Specialists fice four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen &Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Prod: 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.-Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsies 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























MINNEAPOLIS 


}. : CHILTON, ies yg tos Hane 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





Se 





















PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 



























RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEA 


POLIS, MINNESOTA 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








FULION 
BAG & COTTON 


Atlanta 
St.Louis 


Minncapolis — 
Kansas City, Kan. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND EAR ASTURINS Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 
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Schneider, W. H., 
SCrwuses, Use GB Coie vcciccevcers cess 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. M.,. MUMAE Goi. ccevcviescoce. 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co...........0.05-- 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc... ......0.... 
PPOMARES + COG, . 0000: 0:b bai 0-9.42:5,0-0 5.0620 500 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Sees rs COL eke Phe scuba bdenss sé. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


UbiNenh GEOR Oi svieccacedeciecs. 
Union Steel Products Co............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Co......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co,........- 
Victor Chemical Works ........5+s++- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp......- 
Voigt Milling Co. .cccccccccccvcccvess 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co....... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........+6++:- 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co.........-> 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.........+.+-: 
Weber Flour Mills Co.........eeeeeere: 
Weevil-Cide Co., 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.,..... 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........+++- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........+00+++°: 
Williams Bros. Co, 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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# FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 


Choose the Type of 
Z N-RICHMENT-A 
i 


that best meets your needs 


4 


ee 


| 
‘ 
J 


ivtie worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 
several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 





Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





